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PEACE AND GOOD WILL! 


With the month of December we enter the 
Christmas and New Year season, turn away from 
its harsh struggles and bitter trials, and devote 
some attention to the gentler and nobler in human 
relations. And what a wonderful season it is! In 
the midst of a disturbed world, in which lashings 
of angry passions reverberate, and in which the 
hatreds and animosities of men and nations are 
given full sway in a murderous war the holiday 
season with its charm and beneficence assumes a 
new luster, a new meaning, and a new value. 

What could be more beautiful, more reassuring, 
more elevating than the Christmas spirit! May 
the American people hold to that peace and good 
will which is so eloquently exemplified in the 
teachings of Christ and the example of Chris- 
tianity. 

In expressing these sentiments, may we also ex- 
tend to all those who are identified with the edu- 
sation of the Youth of this land of ours, the wish 
that they may be blessed with that peace and 
happiness which is contemplated in the song of 
the Angels! This is our hope and our prayer! 


THE EDITOR 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


A title page and index has been prepared 
including articles, etc., published in the 
Journal during the months of July to Decem- 
ber inclusive. Copies will be sent to any 
subscriber who addresses the Subscription 
Department, Bruce Publishing Company, 
Box 2068, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless 
made within fifteen days after date of issue. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. — Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school 
administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee 
direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open 
letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and address of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 

Member, Audit Bureau of Circulation and Associated Business Papers. 




















JENNINGS, LOUISIANA — Erected for the Jefferson Davis Parish School. this 
beautiful P-DM Grandstand provides comfortable accommodation for 1850 
spectators. 







WATERLOO, IOWA — 2200 persons at a time may enjoy the safety and com- 
fort of this P-DM All-Steel Grandstand, which serves the Waterloo Independent 
School District. 



















ATE COLLEGE, PA.—The first of two P-DM Stands installed 
Pennsylvania State College. Total seating capacity of both 
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P-DM Stands are substantial. 
dignified, 


They are good looking, 
and make an impressive addition to any 
school plant. But the excellent appearance of these 
units is but a part of their story. First comes safety 
... the security provided by solid steel construction. 
And then permanence ... to serve the passing genera- 
tions faithfully and with comfort, requiring but an 
occasional coat of paint for maintenance, proof against 
frost, ground-settling or climatic variations. 

And when you add to these qualities the flexibility 
of P-DM Grandstands—which permits by their unit 
principle of design extension of capacity at any desired 
time, roofing-over, or removal to another site without 
complications—you have the sum of an unparalleled 


We'll be glad to 


give you the details as they 


investment in satisfactory seating. 


apply to your particular 
problem, without the least 
obligation. Meanwhile, why 
mail the 





not fill-in and 
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handy coupon below! 
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PITTSBURGH * DES MOINES STEEL C0. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IA. 928 TUTTLE SI. 
NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL 
Gentlemen: 


qeaoe* their construction and adaptations. 
entails no obligation of any kind. 
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Address 


! COMPAN) 
] Pittsburgh, Pa. 3429 Neville Island—Des Moines, Ia. 928 Tuttle 5 
| You may send me immediately a copy of tht 
new illustrated Bulletin describing P-DM All-Steel Grandstand 
This request, of court, 
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The Problem of the Older Teacher 


James H. Harris’ 


One of the numerous problems that con- 
front boards of education and administra- 
tive officials, especially in school systems 
of some size, is the problem of the older 
teacher — the teacher who has given from 
forty to fifty (or possibly more) years of 
service to the task of teaching, has reached 
the age period from 65 to 70, and has in 
all likelihood lost some of the vigor and 
enthusiasm which marked his or her earlier 
years. 

In many instances, especially if they feel 
financially at ease or if there is a reasonable 
retirement allowance, teachers retire of 
their own volition. In other instances the 
tendency is to hold on, either for financial 
reasons or the desire to be occupied, clos- 
ing their eyes to the fact that their ef- 
ficiency is on the wane. It is an interesting 
phenomenon of the mind that it frequently 
refuses to admit the influence of age on 
initiative, leadership, enthusiasm, and 
capacity to work. It dwells heavily on the 
value of experience and gives it a 
significance all out of proportion to its 
merit. This is not to discount the value of 
experience, provided the experience is 
paralleled by the flexible and open mind, 
ever alert to new ideas and new procedures 
Where that unfortunately rare situation 
exists, experience is invaluable. In most 
cases, however, it must be reluctantly ad- 
mitted that experience beyond a certain 
point spells canalization. 

It is because of this general law of 
nature that systems of retirement have 
been established, especially in governmen- 
tal agencies like the Army and Navy, the 
Post Office, and in most, if not all, rail- 
roads, larger corporations, and industries. 
It is the recognition of the fact that leader- 
ship and initiative belong to those younger 
in years and that while old age should be 
freed from care and worry, and may be 
used or retained in an advisory capacity, 
the reins of action should be turned over 
to vouth or middle age. 


Two Contrasting Views 

There are, then, two contrasting views 
and two contrasting policies as to the 
problem of the older teacher. The first 
holds that age is an individual matter, 
varies with the individual (one person old 
and decrepit at 60, another vigorous and 
alert at 70), and that each individual case 
should be dealt with on its merits. The 
second view is based on the assumption 
that while there are exceptions to the rule, 
it is true in general that a time comes when 
efficiency lags, and working capacity 
diminishes. Recognition of this view is 
evidenced by the fact that the trend of 
opinion and action clearly is toward the 
compulsory retirement of the aged and 
toward the establishment of retirement 
plans and old-age pensions. 


‘Superintendent Emeritus, Pontiac, Mich 


Two Policies 

Two varying policies issue from the 
above attitudes. On the theory that age is 
an individual matter and that each case 
must be judged on its individual merits, no 
rule of retirement is invoked and teachers 
continue until they voluntarily resign, die, 
or are so demonstrably inefficient, in spite 
of their own protests, that their resignation 
is forced. It is a laissez-faire policy, except 
in extreme cases, and trusts chiefly to 
nature to solve the problem. A humane 
sentiment is behind it, however, especially 
where no retirement allowance is provided 
Boards of education and superintendents 
are reluctant to force teachers, who have 
done capable and efficient service out into 
the cold, and as a result these teachers re 
main in the system, frequently to its 
detriment. 

The second policy is that of compulsory 
retirement at a certain age, usually from 
65 to 70, and is as a rule accompanied by 
some sort of retirement provision. We find 
this policy adopted, and on a_ widening 
scale, by governments, municipalities, uni- 
versities, schools, corporations, and_ in- 
dustries. Not only are these policies being 
idopted on the general law of diminishing 
efficiency in old age and the humane desire 
to make its oncoming less disheartening 
ind disastrous, but because it promotes the 
efficiency and prosperity of the organiza- 
tion by introducing new blood and new 
ideas. It also furnishes an incentive to 
younger men and women because it opens 
up more frequent opportunities for 
promotion and advancement. 

The well-being and happiness of the 
older person, therefore, and the efficiency 
and success of the institution or organiza- 
tion, unite to favor the establishment of a 
retirement svstem and a compulsory age 
limit. 


The Laissez-Faire System 

\s to the laissez-faire system, whereby 
each individual is judged on his or her 
efficiency, irrespective of age, it may be 
said that it is probably justified provided 
the state or the local school system has 
no retirement law. It is rather cruel and 
inhumane to throw faithful teachers, who 
have given a lifetime to the service of 
youth, out of employment, without some 
provision for their comfort in old age. It 
has been suggested, and with justice, that 
wherever possible in cases where it becomes 
necessary to release a teacher because of 
the infirmities of age, that she be given, 
if at all possible, some part-time work, 
Statistical, clerical, or otherwise, whereby 
she could both earn a little and at the same 
time occupy a part of her time. The sug- 
gestion is an excellent one and worthy of 
consideration in cases where it can be 
applied. 
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In general it may be said that the dif- 
ficulty with the individual method of 
handling the old-age problem is the dif- 
ficulty of discriminating between those that 
should, in the judgment of the administra- 
tion, retire, and those who might be per- 
mitted to remain. Where several teachers 
of practically the same age are found in 
a system, it may be clear to the superin- 
tendent that Miss A is losing her efficiency 
while Miss B seems to be almost, if not 
quite, as alert as ever. Unless it is a clear- 
cut breakdown in health, it is no easy task 
to convince Miss A and her friends that 
she should be dismissed, while Miss B, 
who is the same age, is retained. The re- 
sult too frequently is that both remain, and 
before long the system has an overload of 
inefficient oldsters. 


The Solution—an Age-Retirement 
Rule 

The solution lies, of course, in the estab- 
lishment of a pension or retirement sys- 
tem whereby it is possible to retire teachers 
at a given age with humaneness and justice 
States that have such systems are at a 
great advantage over those that do not, in 
that they can take proper care of thei 
older teachers, and at the same time, en- 
hance the general efficiency of their 
teaching staff by attracting to it the 
most promising and progressive younger 
teachers. 

The advantage of an automatic age limit 
for retirement is that it is impersonal. It 
is not subject to the whim or caprice of a 
superintendent, nor does it force him into 
the embarrassing position of deciding the 
delicate question whether Miss Jones who 
is 68 or 70 should be released, and Miss 
Smith, who is the same age, should re- 
main. Automatically both are retired, and 
the way is cleared for the promotion or 
placement of a younger teacher. 


Summary 


1. The first essential to the solution of 
the problem of the older teacher is a retire- 
ment system which gives to the teacher a 
sense of reasonable security and freedom 
from anxiety in old age. 

2. With this established, a compulsory 
rule may well be enacted providing for the 
retirement of teachers at a given age (65 
to 70). 

3. Compulsory retirement, provided the 
teacher is in sound physical and mental 
health, is open to question on humane 
grounds unless a retirement allowance is in 
operation. 

4. A compulsory retirement age accom- 
panied by a retirement allowance, is justi- 
fied and desirable on the grounds that it 
is (a) impersonal and automatic in opera- 
tion, (6) that it clears the way for more 
frequent promotion of younger teachers 
and gives them an increased incentive for 
professional growth, (c) that it thereby 
increases the general efficiency of the sys- 
tem by a systematic influx of new blood 
and new ideas in the teaching and super- 
visory staffs. 
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The Relations Between the 


Board of Education and the Superintendent 


An adequate consideration of the rela- 
tions which should exist between the 
board of education and the superintendent 
of schools may well begin with a brief con- 
sideration of the development of each and 
of their historic relation. The nature of 
the structure and of the operation of any 
great institution is usually conditioned by 
the elements of its historic development. 
Such is true of the board of education and 
of the superintendent of schools in the 
story of American education. Definite and 
readily ascertainable reasons existed for 
the creation of both of these entities. With- 
the 


out knowledge of these reasons one 
cannot satisfactorily understand _ their 
present relation to education nor to one 


another. 

Our public-school system is an_ in- 
digenous institution. In its origins and in 
its essential nature it resembles no other 
system of education. It came into being 
as the result of the practical genius of the 
founders of the Republic. No element of 
the system as a whole is more character- 
istic of it than the board of education. It 
is to be understood that by board: of edu- 
cation we shall mean in this discussion the 
governing body of a local public-school 
system deriving from the electorate in one 
manner or another. Board of education will 
be treated as being synonymous with school 
committee, school trustees, school board, 
and similar terms. 

It is well for professional administrators 
to remember that boards of education an- 
tedated superintendents of schools by 
many years, by about two centuries in 
fact. Relatively boards of education are 
aged and hoary in comparison with the 
profession of the school executive. Accord- 
ing to the inscription over the entrance 
to Harvard University the Founding 
Fathers of Massachusetts upon landing 
gave immediate attention to pressing im- 
mediate needs procuring the necessaries 
of life, building a meeting house in which 
to worship God, and establishing a civil 
government. Then they turned their at- 
tention to providing schools for their 
children. Only fifteen years after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth was Harvard College 
founded; oniy seven years thereafter were 
parents enjoined by law to provide for the 
education of their children; and only five 
vears later did the General Court enact 
a statute requiring that a school should be 
established and maintained in every settle- 
ment of fifty or more householders. May 
it be remarked that no professional school- 
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man or woman induced these early law- 
makers to provide for schools. Nor did they 
have anything to do with the administra- 
tion of these schools. Rather the manage- 
ment of the schools was kept within the 
immediate and direct control of the people. 
In their communal meetings they settled 
all matters pertaining to the schools, the 
levying of taxes, the employment of teach- 
ers, and each and every other matter of 
detail relating to them. 

Gradually with the passage of time a 
town house was erected for the transaction 
of secular business. In this house and not 
in the meeting house thereafter were school 
matters considered by the town meeting. 
\s items of general concern became more 
numerous, the typically American practice 
of providing for special committees to care 
for specific subjects came into being. Cer- 
tain subjects relating to the school were 
referred to special school committees, but 
the major control of the school was kept 
in the hands of the people assembled in 
their annual meetings. Gradually, but per- 
haps imperceptibly more and more matters 
relating to the schools were delegated to 
these special school committees, until 
finally the logical step was taken of pro 
viding for a permanent school committee 
elected by the annual meeting to care for 
almost all subjects of detail involved in 
administering the school. Here then we 
have the direct ancestor of the present-day 
board of education. It is to be noted clearly 
that the people were hesitant and extra- 
ordinarily cautious in surrendering the 
control of their school to a group of men 
whom they would elect in their democratic 
annual meeting. And in many areas we 
still find the people jealous of the control 
of their schools. Else, how explain the ex- 
istence of well over 125,000 one-teacher 
and the maintenance of such 
schools with enrollments of fewer than five 
pupils? Likewise, how explain the con- 
tinuance of the annual meeting in relativel) 
large urban communities to this day? 
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The Boards Close to the People 

No professional school administrator, if 
he is wise, will for a moment forget this 
slow development of well near two cen- 
turies before the people were willing to 
turn over the direction of their schools 
to a small group of their fellow men. Orig- 
inally boards of education were the direct 
agents of the people who supplied the 
money for the maintenance of the school 
and who furnished the children to attend 
the school and they still are. Let us not 
forget this. Their members are laymen 
men and women very much like those who 
vote for them. They are likely to be much 
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more similar to the voters than is the 
superintendent of schools, in their daily 
activities, in their interests, and in their 
aspirations. They are likely to be more 
nearly one of the people than is the super- 
intendent of schools, if for no other reason 
than that they are more nearly permanent 
residents of their respective communities. 
Logically then they should be in much bet- 
ter position to reflect the unexpressed 
thoughts and desires of the community 
concerning the schools than can the super- 
intendent of schools. Moreover, they have 
a direct and immediate responsibility to 
the people of the community in a more 
significant and personal fashion than he 
has. As we think of the relations between 
the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools this fact must ever be 
held at the front of our consciousnesses if 
we are to be helpful and intelligent in 
regard to the general subject. 

Historically the superintendent of schools 
was a late comer and not too important 
an individual when he did arrive. He was 
a helper, a hired man to do work which 
the members of the board of education 
did not have time to perform. He was 
not employed at first or for many years 
because of any especial professional com- 
petence. This can be readily sensed when 
we remember that in some communities it 
was necessary that he be a local resident: 
in others he was elected much as were the 
members of the board of education. Some- 
times he was a merchant, not a trained 
school executive. Because the members of 
the board of education felt most in need 
of help to manage the physical affairs of 
the school to care for the buildings, to 
keep financial accounts, and buy fuel — he 
was more likely to be a businessman than 
a professional educator, and such he was 
frequently. How unnecessary was a super- 
intendent of schools is indicated by the fact 
that the nation was more than half a cen- 
tury old before the first one assumed office. 
It was the vear 1837 when the first super- 
intendent of schools in the United States 
took office in Louisville. Moreover, the su- 
perintendent of did not justify 
himself too convincingly very rapidly, be- 
cause six years after the Civil War had 
closed there were only 35 superintendents 
of schools in the entire nation. Sub- 
sequently communities did more generally 
employ such a director for their 
as is evidenced by the fact that today there 
are in 1,500 superintendents 
employed in the United States. 

Even to this hour the superintendent of 
schools is given but scant consideration by 
the legislatures. Frequently the law does 
little more than recognize that he may be 
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employed by certain types of local school 
authorities. In such cases there is no obliga- 
tion to employ one. Often the law grants 
him no powers or duties for that matter. 
On the other hand, page after page is re- 
quired to record the statutes which pertain 
to boards of education. One could rather 
successfully support the contention that 
legally a superintendent of schools is but 
a mere helper of a board of education. 

In summary then it may be concluded 
that our American people are very jealous 
of the control of their schools. They have 
kept that control in most instances close 
to themselves. They early delegated the 
performance of certain duties involved in 
maintaining the schools to small groups 
which, with the passage of time became, 
permanent bodies for the direction of the 
schools under the more or less close super- 
vision of the citizens as expressed in their 
annual school meetings or at the polls. 
Later they invested these boards of edu- 
cation with rather full power to administer 
the schools. Then gradually the members 
of such boards came to recognize the need 
for assistance because of the energy and 
time required, due to the extensiveness of 
the work involved. Hence they employed 
superintendents of schools as their as- 
sistants. To them they have delegated cer- 
tain powers, and they have charged them 
with the performance of not always 
well-defined duties. 


Democratic Practices Essential 


With this basic historical background be- 
fore us the problem of our immediate con- 
cern is: How may a given superintendent 
of schools consciously maintain such rela- 
tions with his employing board of educa- 
tion as to secure the best results possible 
with the boys and girls who attend the 
schools and for the society which depends 
upon schools for its well-being and im- 
provement? To achieve these outcomes it 
is desirable to give attention to several 
general considerations first, and then to 
discuss specific procedures which are 
consistent with these considerations. 

First. It is essential to success never to 
lose sight of the fact that ours is a demo- 
cratic society; that the schools are instru- 
ments of such a society, and that for 
maximum effectiveness they must be con- 
ducted with full regard for democratic 
principles and by democratic practices. 
From this it follows that educational ad- 
ministration should depend upon educa- 
tional means and methods to secure 
educational results. This in turn demands 
that the superintendent of schools must 
have respect for the intelligence and sin- 
cerity of purpose of the members of the 
board of education. Courses of action 
should be based upon objective evidence 
such as can be understood and readily in- 
terpreted by the average board member. 
The superintendent of schools should not 
expect the board of education to accept 
a recommendation upon his word, because 
he thinks of himself as an expert in the 
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field of education. It is not fair to the 
members to expect such ready acceptance 
by them, and in the long run it makes for 
neither the well-being of the school nor of 
the superintendent or for that matter of 
the members of the board of education. It 
is well to remember that the superintendent 
of schools lives, as it were, in a glass 
house where the gaze of the public may 
be directed at every move which he makes 
and that the gaze may become a snarling 
glare if what it sees is not pleasing. Hence 
all activities of the schools should be based 
upon thoughtful considerations which can 
be understood and approved by the mem- 
bers of the board of education. It is good 
practice to assume that, if one can justify 
a procedure to the members of the board, 
the procedure can be justified to the citi- 
zens at large and that, if board members 
cannot be brought to approve of a recom- 
mendation, the average citizen would 
probably disapprove of it. Furthermore, 
when the board members do accept a pro- 
posal after having carefully weighed it, and 
after having understood its various ele- 
ments and implications, they will be in 
much better position to explain the reason 
for it to their fellow townsmen than if they 
simply accept it on the word of the super- 
intendent. 

It may gratify the ego of the superin- 
tendent to feel, and at times, to say boast- 
fully that, ““My board of education does 
anything I ask it to do because of its 
implicit faith in me,” but there is probably 
no surer way to bring about a terrific de- 
flation of that same ego later. Frankly, I 
do not want the members of the board of 
education for whom I work to explain to 
the people of the community that this or 
that was done or is being done because the 
superintendent of schools has _ recom- 
mended it. Rather I desire them to say 
that “After mature and thoughtful con- 
sideration by the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools, we have 
come to believe that this is a desirable 
thing to do for these definitely expressed 
reasons.” This position is not due to a 
desire to avoid responsibility, but rather 
to impress the citizens with the knowledge 
that the schools are not conducted by dic- 
tation from above, but on the basis of in- 
telligent reasons thoroughly understood. At 
times a superintendent of schools may be- 
come impatient at the apparent slowness 
with which the board of education arrives 
at a decision, or he may become irritated 
because it does not accept a proposal at 
all. It is well for such a man to remind 
himself that his own conclusion in regard 
to the case in point may have been arrived 
at only after thinking on, and studying 
about it for a relatively long period of 
time perhaps for a year or even for 
several years. Then, for him to expect the 
board members to accept his recommenda- 
tion on the spur of the moment just does 
not exhibit good sense and certainly not 
thoughtful consideration for the board 
members. 
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Educational Results by Educational 
Means 

Specifically what do I mean by “Secur- 
ing educational results by educational 
means’? Let us take as an example the 
establishment of a special room for sub- 
normal children. One could proceed in two 
manners. He could bring in a direct 
recommendation that this type of room 
be established because there are a definitely 
ascertained number of children who should 
be assigned to such a room. And he could 
state the nature of the activities conducted 
in such a room together with the general 
advantages of it. Or on the other hand he 
could over a relatively long period of time 
call to the attention of the board members 
the condition of these children. He could 
present to the board their records on 
achievement tests as compared with those 
of other children in the same rooms. He 
could gather specific instances from teach- 
ers of the difficulties encountered by these 
children, of the undue amount of time 
which they require and of the resulting 
neglect of the normal children. He might 
have board members visit rooms where 
some of these cases are to be found and 
observe the children at work; he might 
take one or more members to visit a special 
room in a neighboring school system; he 
might present the experiences of other 
schools with special rooms. After some such 
course of action it is much more likely 
that the board of education would approve 
of the establishment of a special room, be 
in better position to justify the expendi- 
tures entailed by the added costs to the 
citizens, and be competent to defend the 
board, the superintendent of schools, and 
the teacher than if the board were merely 
to accept his word that a special room 
should be established. Any number of 
similar examples could be cited to illustrate 
the meaning of the expression, “Getting 
educational results by the use of 
educational means.” 

A second general consideration to which 
careful attention must be given by the suc- 
cessful superintendent of schools is that 
he must earn whatever powers may be 
conferred upon him because ordinarily 
they are not granted by statute law, and 
even though they were so granted, they 
could not be successfully exercised if such 
exercise were not agreeable to the members 
of the board of education. Powers are 
earned in a number of ways. First, they 
are earned by the quality of service which 
a superintendent renders. Just as the best 
means of maintaining support for the 
schools is through well-done work in class- 
rooms, sO powers are assigned to superin- 
tendents because of the effectiveness of 
the service which they render by the use 
of powers already possessed. Due respect 
for the Golden Rule in action proves to be 
highly beneficial. Courtesy, patience, 
thoughtful consideration, generosity, re- 
spect for the sincerity of the board mem- 
bers’ position on any subject, respect for 
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their judgment, constantly remembering 
that the superintendent is an agent and not 
the source of power — all will go far 
toward inclining the board of education to 
invest him with all the powers he may 
need. Appropriate exercise of powers al- 
ready granted is basic to securing 
additional ones. 

I have in mind a certain school system 
in which the preceding superintendent had 
been hampered in the performance of his 
duties. As a result the board of education 
came to believe that he should be dis- 
missed. He was dropped and another man 
was employed. The latter was gradually 
entrusted with more and more power and 
additional responsibilities until the board 
of education came to depend very largely 
upon him to conduct the school system. In 
talking with the clerk of the board of 
education one day about the work of this 
superintendent he said just about what I 
have already stated: “Yes, Mr. A. has 
done well. We came to find that he was 
an able man whom we could trust. He per- 
formed his work well. We gave him more 
and more power because we discovered that 
he was competent and capable in the per- 
formance of his duties.” 


Common Knowledge Essential 


A third fundamental consideration mak- 
ing for happy and satisfying relations be- 
tween the superintendent of schools and 
the board of education is a thorough and 
definite common understanding of the 
policies of the board. While there are some 
rather generally accepted ways of ad- 
ministering school systems, each com- 
munity and its board of education are 
likely to have their own local methods of 
doing some things which may accord with 
sound principles of administration, and 
then again they may not so accord; but 
it is highly necessary that the superin- 
tendent of schools know what they are. 
A long time ago Benjamin Franklin must 
have had something like this in mind be- 
cause he said that people are likely to get 
along well in their common relations if 
they place in writing just what the terms 
of their relations are to be. How frequently 
misunderstandings and even _ bitterness 
arise between board members and _ super- 
intendents of schools simply because the 
superintendent unintentionally and _ in- 
nocently transgresses a_ long-established 
custom or violates a cherished practice. 

The manner in which money shall be 
expended seems to cause as much trouble 
as any single item of educational admin- 
istration with which I am acquainted. Be- 
cause of this I alwavs strongly advise 
students in educational administration to 
learn almost at once, when they assume 
the duties of a new superintendency, just 
how purchases are to be made, by whom, 
and under what conditions. If a superin 
tendent is to serve as purchasing agent, I 
know of no single suggestion that will 
likely prove more helpful. I have in mind 
the case of a verv able superintendent of 
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schools who in a new position proceeded 
to purchase supplies as he had been ac- 
customed to do in his former position. He 
ordered goods costing some $350 without 
consulting the board of education. This 
act irritated certain members of the board. 
From this irritation almost at the begin- 
ning of his period of service other occasions 
for antagonism arose. To make a long 
story short, this well-recognized, able 
school administrator failed of re-election 
at the end of three years and permanently 
left the state and the field of educational 
administration. Just this last spring, I 
visited a city in another state. The super- 
intendent of schools was absent that day 
seeking a new position, although he had 
served in his present place for only a year. 
I was told that the reason he was not to 
be retained was partly because he violated 
this principle which we are considering. 
Without authorization he had purchased 
some several hundred dollars worth of 
supplies for which no appropriations had 
been made. When the board of education 
called his attention to the seriousness of 
such an act, he replied that “It is the 
business of the board to make money avail- 
able for the purchase of whatever is needed 
for the successful operation of the schools.” 

How can one know the policies of a new 
board of education whom he is about to 
serve? The simplest way of course is to 
read carefully the rules and regulations of 
the board. And I know that it will be said: 
“Kut many boards do not have written 
rules and regulations.” Such is the case - 
Then what can a man do? He can read 
the old minutes for a number of preceding 
years. These should reveal much about 
how things are done. And again someone 
might say: “There are no minutes in some 
cases; or if they do exist, they are so 
poorly kept that one cannot learn anything 
helpful from them. Then what?” One can 
thoughtfully make a list from time to time 
of those activities for which policies should 
exist and learn by direct inquiry from the 
board of education what is the policy in 
respect to each. This should be done in 
a formal meeting of the board of educa- 
tion so that the answer can be known by 
all members, and so that it can be recorded 
in the minutes for future reference in case 
a situation should arise necessitating the 
information. A good procedure for de- 
termining upon what subject one should 
know the accepted policies, is to make a 
list of the items which appear in several 
well-formulated sets of rules and regula- 
tions of other boards of education and take 
from these the ones which seem pertinent 
in a local situation. 


Recognizing the Board’s Competency 

The clear recognition of the fact that 
there are two kinds of significant aspects 
to the successful administration of a school 
svstem the educational aspect and the 
financial and physical aspects consti- 


tutes a fourth generalization. The average 
board member is likely to believe that he 
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is well qualified in regard to physical and 
financial matters. Frequently with good 
reason this is true. Naturally a banker, 
the purchasing agent of a large firm, or a 
contractor should know much about the 
handling, safekeeping, and protection of 
funds. Such people likewise probably are 
well informed about property values and 
the maintenance of property. They just 
naturally should be well acquainted with 
business practices, frequently much better 
than the superintendent of schools is pop- 
ularly supposed to be. What is of greater 
consequence in the present discussion is 
that they believe they are better informed 
than he is, and again they may be correct. 

The wise superintendent will do two 
things about this matter. He will recognize 
the competency of board members in the 
fields of business and physical property, 
and he will become informed as rapidly 
as possible in the same fields himself so 
that he can be at home in the discussion 
of subjects relating to these aspects of edu- 
cation. By being intelligent and well in- 
formed in these areas he is able to impress 
board members with his ability about mat- 
ters concerning which they feel competent 
to judge his ability. If he rates well here, 
just naturally there will be a transfer of 
respect for his knowledge and ability in 
the areas where board members do not 
regard themselves as expert. In _ other 
words, trust and confidence in the super- 
intendent by board members in_ the 
physical field will lead to trust and con- 
fidence in the educational area. The con- 
verse is true. If a superintendent proves 
that he is ignorant of business practices 
and manifests poor judgment, the members 
of the board of education are likely to fear 
that he may be no more competent in the 
educational aspects of the schools. This 
gives opportunity to say parenthetically 
that any knowledge which a superintendent 
of schools may possess in any field of hu- 
man endeavor will prove usable and of 
value in the administration of a school 
system. 

As a fifth significant general considera- 
tion, may I suggest that the superintendent 
of schools should strive to conduct the 
schools so that a board member will not 
suffer personal loss in his business because 
of something which has occurred in the 
schools. At times disciplinary measures re- 
sult in embittered feelings which cause the 
withdrawal by parents of the disciplined 
pupil of their patronage from a board mem- 
ber’s business. Naturally such a member 
cannot be too happy with the actions of a 
superintendent of schools which result in 
financial loss. What is true of financial 
loss may equally be true in regard to social 
embarrassments. Suppose a good friend of 
1 board member desires to secure a lucra- 
tive contract from the board of education. 
Let us say, to supply coal for a heating 
season. Terms of bidding and specifications 
mav be so loosely drawn that it becomes 
difficult to award the contract, without 
antagonizing the unsuccessful bidders. On 
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the other hand, assume that the terms of 
bidding and the specifications are so care- 
fully drawn and explicit that there can be 
no question as to which bid shall be ac- 
cepted. Suppose the contract is let on a 
scientific analysis of submitted samples and 
that the successful bidder is awarded the 
contract, because an impartial chemist has 
found that his coal is cheapest in true heat- 
ing value. Then there is little likelihood 
that unkindly feelings will result from the 
transaction. 

Serving on a board of education should 
entail a minimum of irritation, embarrass- 
ment, and loss for any board member and 
it is the duty of the superintendent of 
schools to so conduct the schools that this 
will be the outcome. I am not suggesting 
that a superintendent of schools should de- 
termine his courses of action on the basis 
of expediency or in such a manner as to 
curry favor with any board member. 
Rather I am suggesting that the schools 
can be conducted in a highly professional 
manner unaffected by personal favoritism 
and so objectively that board members 
usually will not need to suffer personal or 
financial loss, and in such a manner that 


the superintendent will not become 
stultified. 
May I illustrate further: A superin- 


tendent of schools made an analysis of the 
insurance program of the school system in 
which he was serving. He found that the 
school plant was underinsured to the extent 
of $100,000. The board instructed him to 
have $100,000 additional coverage written 
before he retired at the end of the day 
when he rendered his report. That man I 
suggest was preventing embarrassment for 
that board of education. Suppose an un- 
covered loss had been sustained. The com- 
munity would have been severe in_ its 
criticism of the board of education. 

In another case the county clerk’s office 
made a mistake in a significant amount in 
determining what the levy for a given 
school should be. The board of education 
involved does not yet know of the error. 
Its embarrassment will come next May 
when it will discover a lack of funds to 
complete the school year. If the superin- 
tendent of schools had carefully checked 
the clerk’s records, which was not his duty 
really, he would have saved his board of 
education from being placed in a most un- 
happy position. In a given community cer- 


tain proper changes were desired by 
citizens in the conduct of the schools. 
Sentiment was developing to the point 


where a committee would have waited upon 
the board of education with vigorous de- 
mands. The superintendent learned of the 
situation and recommended that the 
changes be made before the undesirable 
pressure could be applied. In the light of 
the fact that this was a desirable change, 
I think he did well and was entitled to 
the thanks of the board of education. 
Every schoolman can tell instances where, 
by processes of sound and thoughtful ad- 
ministration, a superintendent of schools 
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avoided difficulty for the board of 
education and incidentally for himself. 


Keeping the Board Informed 

Recognition of a sixth general considera- 
tion, that the board members should be 
kept fully informed about the activities of 
the school, will make for happy relations. 
In the final analysis, the board of educa- 
tion is responsible for the conduct of the 
schools and for all that occurs in them 
It is only fair, and sound administration, 
that the members be fully advised about 
what is occurring so that they can inform 
the public who may request information. 
It is embarrassing to a superintendent of 
schools to learn that something undesir- 
able, or perhaps indefensible, is occurring 
in the schools without his knowledge. Just 
must be embarrassing to a_ board 
member to be told by some irate citizen 
about some activity of which the citizen 
does not approve and of which the board 
member has not been informed previously. 
For instance, in a certain city the direc- 
tor of the band and orchestra desired to 
devote more attention to the orchestra and 
to discontinue the band so that he and the 
students might have more time this 
purpose. Doing so met with the approval 
of the principal and of the superintendent 
of schools. It was not until several years 
had passed that the board discovered that 
there was no band and only learned this 
when interested citizens began to 
raise the question as to why the band had 
been discontinued. As an outcome of this 
information coming from outside the 
school, the band was re-established. I won- 
der if the superintendent of that school 
system did not find himself a little em- 
barrassed. At any rate the superintendent 
could have avoided embarrassment for the 
board members and for himself if he had 
kept the board properly informed. 

A seventh sound guide to action is for 
the superintendent to show no partiality to 
board members in regard to board matters. 
What I have definitely in mind is that he 
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should not consult one or more members 
privately about subjects which demand 
formal board consideration. I know there 
are two schools of thought on this sub- 
ject. One maintains that it is wise to dis- 
cuss a matter of importance with one or 
a few members prior to a board meeting 
when this matter is to be presented for con- 
sideration. Those who subscribe to this 
procedure feel that they should have well- 
informed support for their measure when 
the entire board debates it. Another school 
of thought believes that matters of general 
board concern should not be discussed with 
individual members prior to their presenta- 
tion to the entire board, with two excep- 
tions. The exceptions are, this school 
thinks, that it is proper to discuss with 
a committee member subjects which lie 
within the province of the committee’s ac- 
tion. They think likewise that it is proper 
to discuss anything pertaining to the 
schools with the president of the board. 
Personally I think the second position is 
the sound one. Just as it is not good for 
a teacher to have pets among her children, 
so a healthy condition does not result when 
a superintendent has the 
members of the board. 

That the superintendent must be reason- 
able in his expectations of the board of 
education is an eighth general considera- 
tion. | suspect that there is not a superin- 
tendent who does not desire to have some 
new procedures incorporated in his school, 
additional services provided, and improved 
equipment purchased. His wishes in these 
regards have not been met probably be- 


pets among 


cause his requests have been rejected by 
the board or because his judgment has been 
that the time has not been opportune to 
present them. A_ superintendent should 
know the limitations imposed upon the 
school by the financial ability or financial 
willingness of the community. He should 
not ask for what the board might approve 
were it not that money cannot be made 
available because the board knows that the 
community would be antagonized by addi- 
tional expenditures so that the net result 
for the schools would be bad. It is prob- 
ably true that in every community a maxi- 
mum tax rate exists above which it is not 
wise to go. A wise superintendent will not 
embarrass the board by giving it occasion 
to reject and by bringing upon it the neces- 
sity for rejecting his request. It does not 
make for good relations for too many pro- 
posals of the superintendent to be dis- 
approved by the board of education. The 
superintendent is likely to become dis- 
gruntled and the board members probably 
will come to have little respect for his 
judgment. When they reject his proposals, 
they do so for reasons which are altogether 
adequate to them. There is a tendency to 
wonder why the superintendent is not 
cognizant of the same good reasons and 
because of such knowledge why he does 
not avoid the necessity of their refusing 
to honor his requests. 
(To be concluded in 


January) 











lhe low proportion of men teachers com- 
pared to female teachers in the American 
public schools has long been a concern 
of persons interested in the welfare of the 
schools. The women outnumber the men 
four to one in the United States while in 
Kkuropean countries the ratio is practically 
reversed. Not only do the women teachers 
so greatly outnumber men engaged in the 
guidance of our future citizenry, but the 
quality of the men classroom teachers is 
adjudged by some experts to be inferior 
to the women classroom teachers. 

The major cause for both the inferiority 
if the male teachers and the comparatively 
small number of them is due to the meager 
remuneration available for men. An investi- 
vation into the historical development of 
our educational system reveals that women 
teachers were added to our then pre- 
dominantly male occupation under the 
pressure of economy. From four to six 
women teachers could be hired for the price 
paid to one man teacher; hence, the de- 
mand for mass education could be met 
without large increases in expenditures for 
educational purposes. At the present time 
the salary differences applied to the sexes 
have decreased greatly. 

Unfortunately the art of teaching does 
not lend itself to objective evaluation as 
do services in other fields such as retail 
selling, manufacture, and the like: there- 
fore, a practical basis for determining the 
ibsolute amount of service rendered to so- 
ciety or enterprise whether it be public 
or private is practically nonexistent. The 
reactions to a production in the creative 
arts such as painting, sculpture, music, and 
the like depend upon factors inherent or 
developed in the person inspecting, listen- 
ing, or observing such a creation. Teaching 
being an art possesses similar limitations. 
When several judges evaluate the same les- 
son, the ratings range along the whole 
scale employed. This presents a very strong 
irgument in favor of salary schedules so 
that teachers’ salaries are not entirely de- 
pendent upon a subjective evaluation by 
one person, as is usually the case. 

In view of these limitations it seems that 
one of the most practical bases for de- 
termining the salaries paid to teachers is 
that of need. The general level of salaries 
in different communities for a long time 
to come, as in the past, may have to be 
determined by the present factors of sup- 
ply and demand, the communities’ ability 
to pav, and general cost of living; but 
the differentiation of salaries as to men 
ind women can be based upon need. 
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An Equitable Basis 
for Determining Teachers 


Arthur G. Hoff, Ph.D.’ 


Studies in the area of the comparative 
needs of the average man and woman 
teacher show a great difference in the abso- 
lute amounts necessary to maintain the 
same standard of living. A study of 
eighteen hundred persons of whom ap- 
proximately one half were retired teachers 
and the remaining half were teachers who 
were 50 years of age or more and still in 
service showed that the amount necessary 
for minimum living requirements for the 
men was 50 per cent more than for the 
women. The number of dependents re- 
ported by men was three times that for 
the women. A study of the economic needs 
f teachers by the National Education As- 
sociation in American cities with a pop- 
ulation of one hundred thousand or over 
confirms these figures. 

Many salary schedules, at the present 
time, allow from two to five hundred dol- 
lars additional for married men on a basic 
salary schedule and from one to three hun- 
dred dollars additional for single men. This 
makes an increment of from 10 to 25 per 
cent, which is inadequate; the amounts 
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Salaries 


should range from 25 to 50 per cent greater 
than the basic salary schedule for women. 
It is of course understood that widowed 
women of equal legal responsibilities are 
entitled to the same considerations as mar- 
ried men. Single men are entitled to addi- 
tional consideration because 95 per cent of 
them are future heads of families. A com- 
mon argument against differentiated sal- 
aries for men and women classroom 
teachers is the theory of “equal service 
and equal pay.” Equal service in the class- 
room does not necessarily mean equal 
service to society. A person who provides 
the economic needs for a wife and children 
renders unquestionably more service to so- 
ciety than one who maintains himself 
alone. Some differentiation is effected 
through giving men administrative and 
supervising positions, but this removes the 
men from direct contact with the chil- 
dren and hence does not achieve the desired 
aim. 

It is evident that the teaching profes- 
sion will not attract as capable men as it 
does women when the present and _ past 
practice of paying approximately the same 
salaries to both sexes persists. This fact 
is revealed in the study made by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching on the student and faculty per- 
sonnel of the secondary schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the State of 
Pennsylvania. This study showed that the 
students enrolled in the areas preparing for 
teaching ranked at the bottom of the dis- 
tributions of the scores achieved on reliable 
measuring instruments when compared 
with students in engineering, medicine, 
journalism, and commerce ranking re- 
spectively in the higher brackets.’ The stu- 
dents in these areas are predominantly 
men, and they select these fields because 
adequate incomes for the maintenance of 
a desirable standard of living for a man 
and his family are more probable than in 
the field of teaching. 

The solution of the problem lies in the 
provision of a more adequate income for 
men teachers. As the amount of service 
rendered is difficult to determine and the 
employment of an increased number of men 
teachers is accepted as desirable, a justi- 
fication of increased incomes for men 
teachers over that of women teachers can 
be legitimately demonstrated on the bases 
of increased need due to the larger economic 
responsibility which society finds necessary 
for the average male teacher to accept. 
More scientific studies in this area may 
help to further justify this policy. 

Learned, W. S. and Wood, B. DeK., Student and His 
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Techniques in Supervision for the 


Small High School 


Charles Wells, Jr. 


II. The Need for Supervision in 
the Small School 


We must now turn our attention to that 
phase of the superintendent’s work in 
Smalltown with which this paper purports 
to deal — that of the supervision of in- 
struction in the smaller school. The oppor- 
tunity for good supervision in the small 
school is a fact that will, in the opinion 
of most schoolmen, go unchallenged. 

In order to supervise efficiently in the 
small school, or, for that matter, in any 
school, the superintendent should have the 
training and accomplishments mentioned in 
the first section of this paper, and, in addi- 
tion, a philosophy of education which will 
result in a wholesome concept of super- 
vision and of the techniques by which it 
may be introduced and made to be effective 
in his schoolwork. Often the superintendent 
of Smalltown’s schools will have to be a 
diplomat of superior order; often he will 
have to ignore that which he cannot but 
see and be almost clairvoyant in order to 
see the actual causes and effects which 
operate in his school. 

The need for supervision in the small 
school is as great as, if not greater than, 
the need in the larger school. It has been 
said that, in the typical small school, 25 
per cent of the teachers are excellent, 50 
per cent are of average ability, and the 
remaining 25 per cent are of a very low 
level of ability. The improvement of the 
teacher-learning situation in such a case is 
an important task — one which should not 
be put aside for any reason. At present it 
is doubtful if there is very much construc- 
tive supervision in the smaller schools, for 
every superintendent is able to find a 
multitude of reasons for its failure before 
he ever embarks upon its raging sea. How- 
ever, while there is no royal road to a 
successful supervisory program, many of 
the difficulties have been too 
magnified. 

There is one factor, though, which makes 
this scene more bright. Many of the 
teachers in the Smalltown school are re- 
cent college graduates, inexperienced per- 
haps, but filled with new ideas and 
methods, awaiting only the aid of some- 
one who can direct them successfully to 
become excellent teachers. In fact, the 
most promising feature of the schools of 
Smalltown is the fact that the teaching 
staff may, and often must, be selected from 
those newly out of college. Here is its 
greatest opportunity to have good teachers, 
for good teachers who have had experience 


greatly 
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are exceedingly difficult to entice into 
Smalltown. Of course, some of the teachers 
thus secured will be poor, but, if a care- 
ful selection is made, the probability of 
finding good teachers is much greater. 
The need and opportunities for super- 
vision in Smalltown High School having 


been recognized, it is now necessary to 
consider those factors which will be an- 


tagonistic to its introduction, which will 
assume that it is the same type of super- 
vision which should have always 
under its true title of “inspection.” 

There will be three groups who must be 
convinced of the necessity and effectiveness 
of the supervisory program. These are: 
(1) the older teachers (there won't be 
much objection from the younger ones 
they’re used to it), (2) the school board, 
and (3) the pupils and their parents. The 
older teachers, familiar only with the in- 
spectional-rating type of supervision, will 
be antagonistic, in many cases definitely 
hostile, to the idea of supervision. The 
school board will prefer that the super- 
intendent spend his time in administration 
and teaching and not “fritter his time 
away on these new educational fripperies.” 
The pupils, often ill at ease under the 
more overt features of the supervisory pro- 
gram, will be full of complaint to their 
elders about the superintendent poking his 
nose into every class. All of these groups 
can be converted to the idea of supervision, 
if it is done unobtrusively and they are 
all gradually educated to its benefits. We 
shall outline some supervisory techniques 
which smack the least of inspection so that 
those concerned may be led by the easiest 
road toward a real supervisory program. 

Kyte’ mentions, in his list of helps most 
frequently desired from the principal, the 
following in this order: 


gone 


1. More demonstrations of good teaching 
Definite policies in routine 
Definite constructive criticism 
More help in improving instruction 
More visitation and study of classrooms 
Testing the work of pupils 

*7. More contact with children’s activities 
The activities preceded by an_ asterisk 
are those which can be engaged in, I be- 
lieve, the idea of _ introducing 
furthering the supervisory program. 

Among the most potent possibilities of 
supervision, however, may be listed the fol- 
lowing: (1) the proper induction of the 
new teacher into the school in order to 
prevent beginning teacher failures and to 
introduce the supervisory program, (2) the 
improvement of the  teaching-learning 
situation through a variety of activities 


ws matters 
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which will be mentioned in detail later. 
and (3) the production of a professional 
spirit among the teachers and of a 
wholesome morale in all the school. 

Among those supervisory devices which 
contribute more or less directly to these 
possibilities are those listed by Massey: 
teachers’ meetings, individual conferences, 
testing programs, demonstration teaching, 
curriculum adjustment or revision, office 
hours, intervisitation of teachers, group 
conferences, teacher rating and self-rating 
devices, professional reading, and many 
others. Some of these will be discussed in 
detail later. 

The techniques which are to be pre- 
sented first are those which can be under- 
taken by the busy superintendent who has 
several classes to teach and is harassed by 
a multitude of insignificant duties. No 
superintendent can truthfully say, except 
under the most unusual circumstances, that 
he has no time and no opportunity for 
supervisory work. 

It might be well to mention one tech- 
nique which will not be treated later. That 
is the activity concerned with the adjust- 
ment and revision of the curriculum. It is 
one which can be undertaken in the spare 
time left during the day, in vacations, or 
at almost any time. James F. Hosic* says 
that the supreme supervisory function is 
leadership in curriculum improvement. 
Whether we accept this sweeping state- 
ment with reservations or not, we must 
agree that the adaptation of a curriculum 
to the particular needs of a school and its 
community is a very great opportunity for 
the superintendent to both improve his 
school and to become an_ educational 
leader. 


Ill. The Introduction of Supervision 
in the Small School 


In addition to those means of intro- 
ducing the supervisory program which 
have been referred to before, we may men- 
tion some specific methods of educating 
the staff and the school clientele for super- 
vision. Four elements are apparent. They 
are: (1) proper aid before school begins. 
(2) education in the purposes of super- 
vision, (3) education in the democratic 
methods of modern supervision, and (4) 
instruction in those testing procedures 
which may prove valuable to them as well 
as valuable in determining the effectiveness 
of the supervisory program. 

Finally, there is the problem of edu- 
cating the clientele of the school in the 
need for efficient administration and super- 
vision. Here the methods often employed 
by superintendents, those much resembling 
the ones of the professional politician, will 
not be suitable, even though they have 
been used often enough with apparent suc- 
cess. If the patrons cannot be made to feel 
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Therapeutic Pool Heals and Thrills 
Crippled Children 


Selmer H. Berg’ and W. R. Gardner’ 
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Since the opening of the therapeutic Or ee | 
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pool at Freeman school for handicapped 
children, in January, 1938, an average of 
30 pupils and adults have been given 50 


io 60 treatments weekly. Most of the : ' 
pupils are attending the classes for | 


t 





crippled children while some come from the 
classes in the regular schools. One adult 
has been driving 20 miles three times per 
week for treatments. A child living 7 miles 
outside the city has come twice per week. 
\ majority of the cases are crippled as a 
result of infantile paralysis. 

Activities in the pool consist of various 
muscle exercises while the patient is re- 
clining on a table sufficiently submerged to 
illow the water to cover the body, practice 
in walking, and swimming. Due to the 
buoyancy of the water, pupils learn to 
swim even though they cannot walk. Like- 
wise some can walk in the pool who cannot 
otherwise do so unaided. Consequently, 
practice in walking in the pool is one of 
the fundamental exercises. Because of the 
ease with which many of the crippled chil- 
dren learn to swim, it becomes for them a 
thrilling recreation in addition to being a 
beneficial exercise. When the pool is not 
used for treatments, it is made available 
to the other children of the building for 
instruction in swimming. During the 20 The therapeutic pool at Rockford, Illinois, has adjoining it dressing rooms, showers, and 
toilets. The pool room itself is finished with glazed brick wainscoting and a sound-absorb- 
ing ceiling. All lighting fixtures and hardware have been specially selected to withstand 


Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, 1 the action of continuous dampness. 
Director of Special Education, Rockford, Ill 


months that the pool has been in opera- 


tion, a number of children have made re- 
markable improvement in the control of 
their limbs, including walking, clearly 
demonstrating the valuable effects of the 
pool treatments. Light and heat treatments, 
ultraviolet and infrared rays, are also 
provided. 

The pool is 23 ft. long and 17 ft. wide, 
with a depth ranging from 26 in. in the 
shallow end to 4% ft. in the deep end. 
It is finished in ceramic tile, while the 
walls and the adjoining shower room are of 
glazed white tile. The water is heated, 
filtered, chlorinated, and circulated auto- 
matically. A uniform temperature of 92 de- 
grees is maintained by thermostatic 
control. In building the pool the board 
of education had the cooperation of the 
Federal Works Progress Administration 
and the local committee of the President’s 
Birthday Ball Fund. All construction was 
done under the supervision of the board’s 
superintendent of buildings. The total cost 
was $14,697.87. 

Temporary regulations governing the 
use of the pool were prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of the director of special 





A member of the class swimming. This boy has a residual paralysis of the left arm and education, the school physician, a repre- 
left leg and swims perfectly even though he has great difficulty in walking. (Concluded on page 74) 
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The Social Services and the Schools 


The report on “Social Services and the 
Schools’* by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission is an important 
tant document. The effort to look at 
the social agencies of a community — 
education, health, library, recreation, and 
welfare agencies in the interest of better 
cooperation and co-ordination, and = an 
elimination of duplicating, wasteful, and 
interfering activities is itself an important 
social service. The Foreword points out 
that the document presents a systematic 
analysis of cooperative relationships be- 
tween public schools and public health, 
welfare and recreation agencies, and pub- 
lic libraries. The “raison d’étre” of the 
report is thus stated: 


a very impor- 


The social services are in a period of expansion 


and specialization. Governmental as well as pri- 
vate agencies for education, health, welfare, 
recreation and library services have been estab 


lished and developed. During this period of rapid 
growth there is a steadily increasing need for co- 
ordination of effort and for the formulation ot 
policies to guide social service agencies as they 
minister to human needs. The Educational Policies 
Commission here defines policies that it believes 
are fundamental to effective relationships between 
education and other public social services (p. x) 

Characteristic of a looseness in the use 
of terms in the report is the last sentence. 
The word education is not here modified 
by the word public which is the primary 
and dominating concern of the report, and 
the word social services is modified by the 
word public, though there is some reference 
to the home and to “private” or rather 
nontax-supported social agencies. The em- 
phasis of the report is perhaps most clear 
in the declaration of policy itself, which is 
more of a policy imposed on the facts than 
a formulation of a policy growing out of 
a study of the facts. 

The declaration of policy as 
mended by the Educational 
Commission is as follows: 


recom 
Policies 


That a plan based on local circumstances, en 


compassing the relationships of existing and 
needed social services, be developed in each 
community 


That social service policies emphasize the im 
portance of the home and family life through 
utilizing the home wherever possible as the basis 
for service. 

That school boards become public education 
authorities with a viewpoint broad enough to 
encompass all public educational activities, both 
in and out of school 

That public educational authorities be charged 
with full powers and full responsibility for the 
conduct of all public educational activities within 
the community. 

That the educational plant be planned for use 
by the whole population according to a definite 
program for meeting neighborhood social needs 

That a contractual agreement between author 
ities in charge of public schools and publi 
libraries constitutes, in many communities, a 
desirable transition toward unification of library 
services. 

That a_ recreation commission § representing 

1President, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 


National Education Association 1° 
>» & 


Washington, 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D.’ 


school, park and other authorities offering recrea 
tional services constitutes, in many communities 
a desirable transition toward unification of recrea 
tional services. 

That the administration of public school, public 
library and public recreation services be ulti- 
mately unified under the public education 
authority. 

That the school assume full responsibility tor 
health instruction and health inventories of pupils. 

That school authorities recognize a definite 
obligation to provide a hygienic school environ 
ment and regimen as well as health supervision 
of teachers and employees. 

That medical diagnosis and treatment for school 
children, with certain emergency exceptions, be 
provided by agencies other than the public schools 

That the school expand its adjustment program 
through the development of a system of cumu 
lative records and use of socially trained attend 
ince workers, guidance counselors, and the child 
guidance clinic 

That authorities 
for junior placement in 


school assume responsibilit 


communities where no 


idequate service exists, provided the necessary 
resources can be made available. 
That the material wants of indigent school 


children be supplied by agencies other than the 
public schools 

That school authorities stimulate communit) 
action leading to the establishment of appropriat« 
agencies for removing social, economic or phys 
ical handicaps that affect the education of 
children 

That authorities seek actively to co 
ordinate educational services with social services 
rendered by other public and private agencies 
pp. x and xi). 


™ hool 


Il. The Scope and Control of the 
Present Social Services 

The report renders a useful service in 
pointing out the phases of the various so 
cial services that presumably have educa- 
tional significance. It is not clear always 
whether the report is concerned with so- 
cial services for school children in ele- 
mentary and high schools, or for the entire 
community. 

Libraries offer reading materials in the 
form of books, pamphlets, documents, 
newspapers, and periodicals to the general 
public. The library has also various means 

informal of achieving its objects 
through story hours, adult educational pro- 
grams, guides, and the like. The school is 
interested in a school library service, a 
branch library service, and a professional 
library for teachers. 

The 
that 

Health Instruction (including Health Guidance 

Health Examinations 


Medical Attention 
Communicable-Disease Control 


relating to health 


include: 


services 
are discussed 


social 


Promotion of Mental Health 

Provision of Healthful Environment = and 
Regimen 

Health Supervision of Teachers and Em 


ployees (p. 70) 

“Recreation is leisure-time activity,” the 
report says, “purposeful yet unrewarded 
except in the _ individual satisfactions 
achieved” (p. 43). The nature of the rec- 
reation program, which must be an all-day, 
all-vear program, can be indicated most 
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readily by the means used to carry it out: 
namely, play fields, parks, playgrounds, 
beaches, golf courses, wooded areas, field 
houses, camps, school yards, athletic fields, 
auditoriums, game rooms, laboratories. ]i- 
braries, gymnasiums, 
shops. 


classrooms, and 

The social-welfare services that are in- 
cluded in the report pertain to “child 
guidance clinics; vocational and_ personal 
guidance and placement services; promo- 
tion of school attendance; child labor reg- 


ulation as it affects schools: and_ the 
care and treatment of indigents and 
delinquents” (p. 87). 

The primary interest in the report in 


these social services is in the government's 
share. Says the opening paragraph of the 
report: 

While there has been response 
by public, 


to human needs 
sectarian, philanthropic and commer 


cial agencies throughout a large part of history 
the powers ot government have been utilizec 
increasingly in recent vears to alleviate human 


suffering, enrich lives and prevent 


maladjustment (p. 1 


individual an 
social 

Though churches have met and stil! meet 
the welfare needs of the people, and 
philanthropy still blazes trails for publi 
agencies to follow, and commercial agen- 
cies still share responsibilities in meeting 
social needs, they seemingly only prepar 
the way for the government to take over 
the job. ‘Today, however,” the report con 
tinues, “governments are assuming a lead- 
ing role in the joint effort to improve the 


well-being of the people This is merel 


transitional, for the report “envisions 
sometimes clearly and occasionally un 
certainly the ultimate control by gov- 


ernment. 


Ill. Development of Social Agencies 
Unequal and Independent 

This varied and numerous program of 
social services was brought by changes in 
our social life by new inventions and 
generally by the industrial revolution. Ma- 
chine production and standardization, fac- 
tory production instead of home industries, 
congestion of population have extensivel) 
altered ways of living and increased social 
and individual maladjustments and _ in- 
creased social responsibilities greatly. The 
translation of these needs into services is 
expressed in this paragraph of the report: 


The social services of government are becoming 


specialized as well as extensive. Public health 
originating as an cffort to prevent the spread ot 
communicable disease, now renders increasing] 


important services in maternal and child healt! 
care, social hygiene, industrial hygiene, nutrition 
ind other specialized fields in addition to it 
riginal function. Public welfare, beginning wit! 


the asylum and poorhouse, has come to include 
direct relief, work relief, child welfare, assistance 
to the aged and handicapped, correctional acti, 
ities and other specialized services. Public recrea 
tion began with the provision of sand gardens 
ind playgrounds and is now promoting athletics 
camping, music, dramatics, and many _ othe 
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ictivities carried on in parks 
recreation areas (p. 3) 


community centers 
and 

These agencies grew in response to need. 
hey manifest the defects also. the 
strong points of the nature of their de- 
velopment. In the various fields the period 
of development varied greatly, and con- 
sequently, the stage of development varies 
correspondingly. In organization, legal 
status, trained personnel, and program, 
education is the most advanced in its de- 
velopment, and health, library, recreation 
and social welfare, in that order. 

The relative independence of these agen- 
cies, their unequal devolpment is at the 
certain inadequacies in the 
situation which require a present recon- 
sideration and rethinking of the educa- 
tional-social situation for more effective 
action. The report points out in this con- 
nection, first, that important social-service 
policies are lacking, and that lines of re- 
sponsibility are not clear. “Whether a 
service ought to be supported by public 
taxation and, if so, what is the proper 
igency for administering it, are questions 
seldom discussed on their merits, and al- 
most never considered on the basis of any 
controlling policy” (p. 4). The lack of so- 
cial policy is due, it is explained, to tradi- 
tion and opportunism. The self-interest of 
igencies, the opportunism of programs, and 
the practice of making political 
plums, are at the basis of the tug of war 
for power. “The results have been waste- 
fulness, important 
human need, competition among public and 
private agencies carrying similar or related 
functions, duplication of effort and = in- 
efficient expenditure of time and money” 

as Oa: 


basis of 


jobs, 


neglect of areas. of 


IV. The Centralizing Mania 

lhe report deals with the relationship of 
education public education to the 
other social agencies. The point of view is 
frankly that of the educational admin- 
istrator. The principal interest seems to be 
the aggrandizement of government power 
and particularly the power of public edu- 
cational authority. A needed corrective for 
this report would be the independent study 
of the identical social services from the 
viewpoint of each of the other social 
groups, including both public and nontax- 
supported agencies. The ideal corrective 
would be a study not from the viewpoint 
of social agencies including the educational 
ones, but a study primarily of the social 
needs as central, and then secondarily, the 
most effective organization for the neces- 
sary preventative remedial and constructive 
social service. 

The spirit of the report is indicated in 
the declaration of policy with reference to 
the scope of public educational authority, 
i.e., boards of education. Let us restate the 
main points: 

That school boards become public education 
tuthorities with a viewpoint broad enough to 
encompass all public educational activities, both 


n and out of school. 
That public educational authorities be charged 
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with full powers and full responsibility for the 
conduct of all public educational activities within 
the community 

That the educational plant be planned for use 
by the whole pepulation according to a definite 
program for meeting neighborhood social needs. 

That the administration of public school, public 
library and public recreation services be ulti 
mately unified under the public education 
iuthority 

We do not discuss 
omniscience of the educational admin- 
istrators of the future — schools of educa- 
tion, please take notice — who are to be 
the wizards in this vision of centralized 
administrative control of social services, 
not in the land of Oz, but in the actual 
cities in which we live. If the object of the 
report had been an understanding of the 
social services working along with schools 
or in contact with school children, it would 
have been very much more valuable, and 
if the report is read from this point of 
view to arrive at understanding as a 
basis of cooperation it will be very much 
more useful to present-day administrators. 
If it had been written from this point of 
view, it would inspire a hearty spirit of 
cooperation from the other social services, 
instead of what is likely to result, a 
feeling of suspicion. 

The vitiating factor in the report is the 
centralization mania, which in one 
is merely the lust for power, and in another 
is the naiveté of the simple minded, who 


here the social 


sense 


think that by putting more and more 
things together in an organization or on 
i blueprint that duplication will be 


avoided, as well as waste and conflict, and 
that efficiency will be achieved. The dif- 
ferent stages of development of the dif- 
ferent social services, their difference in 
spirit and method, the variety of needs to 
be met, the different forms of organization, 
ind of administrative units, the widely 
varying groups to be served, all should 
make us dubious of the simple solution of 
centralization. 

If we would keep social services human, 
and aware of the individual, instead of de- 
veloping as size increases, a remote and 
overweening bureaucracy, the assumption 
would be not centralization but decen- 
tralization. It is possible which never 
seems so much as conceived, not alone ad- 
mitted — that unity can be secured 
through cooperation of decentralized agen- 
cies. In view of the further assumption 
that these agencies are governmental. pub- 
lic legislative bodies can provide for 
unified policies. Whoever votes the money 
will determine the policies, and the func- 
tion of administrative experts in a 
democracy is not themselves to make the 
public policies but to furnish the basis of 
fact and expert opinion by which intel- 
ligent decisions can be made by competent 
public authority. 


V. An All-Inclusive Concept 
of Education 
There is another very grave danger from 
this centralization complex. It is its combi- 
nation with another complex, that every- 
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thing is education; at least, a very broad 
concept of educational service. An _all- 
inclusive concept of the sphere of govern- 
ment and of the sphere of public education 
is a dangerous kind of totalitarianism for 
our local communities. The obligation, says 
the report, must be translated into terms 
of the individual. Into what terms, you 
ask? His mind, his body, and his spirit. It 
must develop the “resources of his mind,” 
the “potentialities of his body” and ‘“con- 
trol of his spirit,” but all this in the in- 
terest of society, the individual himself not 
seeming significant. 

Thus education involves “the multitude 
of experiences enjoyed through contact 
with nature and with other human beings 
throughout the span of a lifetime.” This 
idea of controlling the individual through- 
out his life is stated too often, not to make 
it clear that the function of educational 
authority is not with education through 
schools during the school years but 
throughout the life of the individual seem- 
ingly, at least, in all its aspects. We read 
on the very next page: 

The time may not be long in coming when 
public educational authorities will offer a program 
encompassing academic, vocational and _ leisure 
time activities for persons of all ages who may 
wish to participate (p. 19) 

A sentence in the discussion of recrea- 
tion is a fitting summary of what has just 
been said: “All experience is educational in 
the broadest sense of the term.” 

With all this goes the emphasis on gov- 
ernmental activity in all spheres as the 
ultimate goal. Private or spontaneously or- 
ganized are mentioned but are 
not seriously considered in the program, or 
they are the means that may be used in 
the transition to the great day of all in- 
clusive ‘‘public educational authorities.” It 
is true that schools are but one of many 
educational influences and the home and 
other influences external to both home and 
school play an important part, yet finally 
it is the public authority that will become 
the one educational authority. Listen to 
the report: 

The time is ripe for school boards to become 
truly boards of education with a viewpoint that 
encompasses the educational needs of the whole 
population, for school superintendents to become 
educational administrators of the highest pro- 
fessional caliber, and for teachers to become 
educators with the interests of the child at heart 
(20) 

This scope of public educational au- 
thority may in the spirit of the report if 
not always of its letter, include the work 
now done by the following agencies: 


agencies 


1. “Churches, settlements, associations and 
clubs, industries and institutions of higher learn 
ing” who give library service 

2. The municipalities, parks, recreation author 
ities, owners of private vacant property, churches, 
settlements, and other private and volunteer 
iwencies who give recreation service 


3. Industrial firms, public health authorities, 


child welfare agencies, families and family phy- 
sicians, who give health service 
4. Juvenile courts, guidance clinics, mental 


health clinics, consultation and placement services, 
public and private employment agencies, who 
give a social welfare service 

5. The churches, private associations adminis- 
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trating schools, literary societies, and the many 
instrumentalities giving an educational service. 
There is in the mind of the writers of 
the report, a sense that what seems to them 
ideally possible is not real, yet the serious 
reader of the report must come away with 
the impression that all these various 
services should be done by governmental 
authority and more particularly by the 
newly “envisioned” public educational au- 
thority. Educators who follow the vision 
are “far seeing” (p. 20); the others are 
“less progressive” (p. 20). 
VI. The Social Services and 
the Home 
The “Declaration of Policy” 
this statement on the home: 


includes 


That social services policies emphasize the im 
portance of the home and family life through 
utilizing the home wherever possible as a basis 
of service. 

This is clearly a sound principle but the 
detailed discussion does not indicate the 
ways of utilizing the home as a basis of 
service. Except for the most incidental 
reference the home is forgotten except for 
two longer statements. The preoccupation 
with service through government will, of 
course, explain this lack of emphasis. It is 
easier to do things through government. It 
would be very difficult, though an extra- 
ordinarily great social service, to rehabili- 
tate the home, and help it assume the 
responsibility which properly belongs to it. 

The social fact we cannot escape is that 
the family has undoubtedly been losing its 
hold on its members. It has been unable 
to direct to its own uses the increasing 
economic and social pressures. Neverthe- 
less, as the report says, “in spite of its 
changing influence, the family remains the 
basic unit of society; it typically bears 
primary responsibility for the care and 
well-being of all its members” (p. 113). 

In the actual social situation, many of 
the social agencies build their programs, 
both remedial and preventative, about the 
home “an entirely wholesome influence 
in the current social scene” (p. 114). Pub- 
lic health workers visit homes, educate 
parents and generally emphasize the work 
of the home and of the family physician. 
Social-welfare agencies, particularly family- 
welfare consolidations of many agencies, do 
a good deal of their remedial work after 
case studies of the home, its members and 
its environment, and build their corrective 
programs through the instrumentality of 
the home. Parent-education programs in 
schools aim to keep educational respon- 
sibility for the child in the home, and to 
make more intelligent the parental handling 
of the problem, as well as to promote help- 
ful cooperation with the school in the in- 
terest of the individual. And so, similarly, 
other social agencies see the social strategic 
value of the home. 

In the chapter on social welfare there 
is a very interesting discussion regarding 
the problem of providing material needs 
for indigent children. The basic character 
of the home is clearly revealed. The pos- 
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sibilities of providing for indigent school 
children are two in number: (1) through 
the school budget, and (2) the other, in 
the home, or through the home. The first 
is rejected, “except on a temporary and 
emergency basis while the community is 
preparing to meet the need” (p. 103). The 
significant comment on the other statement 
is given in full: 

The second method offers promise of bette: 
long-time care. In many instances, when it is 
discovered that a child has some need, he can 
be referred to his own family with some assur 
ince that the need will be met; in other instances 
the family is wholly unable to provide a remedy 
Nevertheless, the home is primarily responsible 
for providing essential services for school chil 
dren. This is not a proper school function, It 
necessary, authorities should notify th 
public welfare officials so that the needed serviccs 
can be rendered on a family basis and the child’s 
school progress continued. To utilize the hom 
in such a manner permits the school to stay 
within the bounds of its normal educational func 
tion. This plan also avoids the determination 01 
need by school authorities, except for finding 
deficiencies that require attention. It opens up 
the opportunity for highly motivated parent 
education. Finally, it places the full responsi 
bility for the care of indigents on the community 
is a whole, where it belongs (p. 103). 


school 


There seems to be a principle here that 
is formulated in connection with health 
service, and needs to be emphasized; 
namely, “the interests of public education 
will advance further where school authori- 
ties refrain from incurring obligations to 
provide non-educational services” (p. 78). 
The temptation to do this should be 
avoided which is stated in this connection: 

Convenience in reaching many children through 
the schools does not constitute a valid reason for 


school authorities to take family 
responsibility (p. 77) 


over this 


It is the constructive tendencies in build- 
ing up the responsibility of the home and 
its capacity to meet its responsibilities in 
the social that should be en- 
couraged and developed. It is true that 
this is probably one of the most difficult 
problems of social education, but success 
in it would make for a more diffused sense 
of social solidarity. It would be the condi- 
tion of a social life of higher quality and 
a movement in the direction of a “Great 
Society.” The only way it can be done is 
not by governmental or political regimen- 
tation or vicariousness but by a bona fide 
education generally of the people. This is 
a slower —a more difficult — process. Its 
superficial results are not always immedi- 
ately evident. In fact, like all genuine edu- 
cational programs, it is a _ long-time 
program. If the ethical and spiritual aspira- 
tion of the American people is to be 
realized, this is the way it must be done. 

Though this is not the spirit of the re- 
port as a whole, there is occasional ac- 
knowledgment of something like a similar 
point of view. A very strong statement is 
made in the last paragraph of the report 
itself. It begins with the unequivocal state- 
ment that “the preservation and improve- 
ment of family life is one of the important 
responsibilities of education.” The report 
then expresses regret that more opportuni- 
ties in school are not offered to promote 
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an intelligent understanding of the so- 
ciological, economic, biological, and _ it 
might add, moral aspects of family life. 
The assistance of churches, private organi- 
zations, and commercial interests is recog- 
nized. The fact of a _ tendency to 
disintegration in family life is recognized 
as the basis for greater cooperation of all 
groups and on this note the report ends: 

The principle of constructing social-service pro- 
grams in such a way as to dignify the status of 
the home and family life is not only sound public 
policy but essential to the achievement of democ- 
racy. By encouraging the development of family 
responsibility, the forces of social betterment at 
one stroke lighten their own task and strengthen 
their own efforts. 


VII. Is Government Always the 
Solution ? 


Turn the job over to the government 
There is hardly a group in the United 
States that does not almost immediately 
call on government to solve their problems 
for them or to remove the difficulties in 
their way. Government is always at hand, 
and seemingly always willing to do more 

and to ask for more public money in 
the next fiscal period. It would be a great 
thing if the educational group would say 
that we are going to help communities meet 
their own problems and solve them through 
knowledge, training, and education of the 
people rather than by fiat and regimenta- 
tion of government. This is an_ infinitely 
more delicate and more difficult job than 
just turning over the job to the govern- 
mental bureaucracy who, in most cases, 
have no special competence to do creative 
social work, however competent they may 
be in routine administration. This would 
be a great report if it really faced that 
problem, and communities would be life 
giving societies, and America would be the 
Great Society. 

I repeat here, by way of conclusion, that 
though there are many statements limiting 
the scope of government and recognizing 
home, churches, settlements, as other non- 
official societies, the dominating and con- 


trolling thought of the report is the 
ultimate control of education unifica- 
tion and of social services by govern- 


ment. And strangely enough, by virtue of 
an all-inclusive definition of education 
this governmental agency is to be the 
“public educational authority.” 
Governmental agencies in the social 
service field are now of such magnitude as 
to overshadow the nongovernmental. Social 
need is forcing the assumption by public 
agencies of services formerly rendered by 
family and social welfare organizations 
‘Social changes disclose reasons for the 
growth of new services and for their ac- 
cession to the status of public tax-sup- 
ported agencies” (p. 2). Cooperation and 
co-ordination of public and private agencies 
now is transitional to the ultimate unifica- 
tion of these social resources. This is true 
of contractual relation with — library 
branches, with community councils, and 
other similar social mechanisms. When a 
new school building is to be put up it “can 
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Why Music Falters in the Intermediate Grades 


During the past eight years the writer 
has visited numerous schools and has dis- 
cussed the local music problems with the 
general supervisors and administrators. In 
the course of these interviews and in later 
correspondence it was frequently empha- 
sized that the sore spot in music instruc- 
tion is in the intermediate grades. Perhaps 
the point can be made clear by quoting 
from two of the several hundred letters in 
the writer’s files. 

A superintendent of schools in a South 
Dakota town of 11,000 writes: “For some 
time I have wondered what is wrong with 
our music. In the primary grades . . . ex- 
cellent progress seems to be made and in 
the high school our glee clubs, band, and 
orchestra do very well. But in the inter- 
mediate grades four, five, six, and 
seven — the problem is discouraging to 
us all. I have been here for sixteen years 
and I have watched this matter closely. 
During this time we have taken every step 
we can to provide the best equipment and 
textbooks and our teachers have come to 
us with good recommendations and train- 
ing in the leading universities and teach- 
ers colleges of the middle west. Our boys 
and girls seem to lose interest in music 
during these grades. .. . What is wrong?”’ 

A supervising principal in a New Mex- 
ico town of 4,000 writes: “We are not at 
all satisfied with the progress of our grade 
music, especially in the upper grades. We 
have good equipment and our teacher came 
to us with four years of experience. She is 
a graduate of the state teachers college and 
has taken some graduate work at Colum- 
bia University. She is very successful in 
all her work except in the upper grades.” 

The principal of the training school of 
an excellent Ohio college says: “It seems 
that our biggest problem is in the inter- 
mediate grades. Our music is under the di- 
rection of the college music department 
and our critic teacher is as good as we can 
find anywhere. We have tried numerous 
administrative adjustments and have done 
everything we can think of but our stu- 
dents in these grades still seem to dislike 
music, or at the best, have only passive 
interest. In my experience this is not un- 
common to this school alone but exists in 
every system I have been in.” 


Superintendents Too Timid 

School administrators and general super- 
visors seem to be unnecessarily reluctant to 
take initiative in correcting the failures of 
teachers of music. These officials feel that 
this field of instruction is out of their field 
and that they cannot give effective orders 
because they have no special training in 
musicianship and the techniques of music 
teaching. The writer is firmly convinced 
that any administrator or general super- 
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visor who wishes to do so may definitely 
help music supervisors and music teachers. 
In all instruction, whether it be reading, 


writing, arithmetic, or music, art, and 
dramatics, there are certain fundamental 


principles which apply equally to all teach- 
ing. And music supervisors and music 
teachers do need a checkup at times if they 
are not to lose sight of the real import of 
music, slip into bad habits, or ride hobbies. 
If genuine, wholesome music instruction is 
to be a part of a school program, those 
who teach and supervise music need 
the corrective of the general point of view 
of the administrator and supervisor. 


Where Teachers Fail 

It is possible that some teachers may be 
poorly prepared to carry on the instruc- 
tion in the intermediate grades, but such 
is not likely to exist in more than a few 
cases. Rarely is it a matter of weakness in 
subject-matter mastery, for musicianship is 
almost assured by the teacher’s professional 
training and is evidenced by his or her 
successes in teaching on lower and higher 
levels of the school system. The weakness 
lies in the teacher’s inability to sustain in- 
terest! In obtaining all the musical prepa- 
ration now necessary for teaching school 
music, it may be that a solid foundation 
in gereral method, school management, and 
discipline has been omitted. 

It seems exceptionally easy for so-called 
special teachers to be immune to those 
qualities which make up good school teach- 
ing. Who has not heard the remark, “Oh! 
Miss So-and-So is a splendid musician, but 
she can’t teach worth a hang!” 

Left without any direction and checks 
on the results of their teaching, music 
teachers often forget the real issues in mu- 
sic education. Their weaknesses become 
most apparent in the intermediate grades 
where the foundations of musicianship are 
attempted. Without exception music teach- 
ers want to produce musicians who can 
later participate in glee clubs, orchestras, 
and bands, and other kinds of musical en- 
sembles. This cannot be condemned, but 
the method used in teaching the use of 
notation and the overemphasis of this part 
of music instruction too often destroys the 
existing interest in music. Whenever the 
processes of reading music destroys in- 
terest, the music class cannot fail to be 
aesthetically unattractive. It is not urged 
here that sight reading is undesirable: it 
is indispensable, but it must never domi- 
nate free and joyous participation in the 
music class. The techniques of music con- 
tribute to pleasure only in direct ratio to 
the amount of general interest and pleasure 
sustained throughout the pursuit of the 
study. 

If music is failing in the intermediate 
grades in a given school system, the ad- 
ministrators and general supervisors can 
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help, and those responsible for the music 
instruction should give heed to what they 
may be told. Like the coach on the side 
line, the administrator or general super- 
visor has a general overview. He can 
quickly detect weaknesses which are caus- 
ing failure and which the music teachers 
themselves cannot see because they are too 
involved in the activity itself. 


Diagnosis of Conditions 

Briefly then, what may any competent 
administrator or general supervisor do to 
locate the trouble and remedy it? The 
supervisory procedures of visitation, con- 
ference, and criticism, teachers’ meetings, 
letters and bulletins, directed professional 
reading, or other agencies, cannot be con- 
sidered in this present discussion. The main 
point is to find and eliminate those ele- 
ments in the work which function contrary 
to interest. Any administrator or general 


supervisor worth his salt as such can 
diagnose and correct troubles like the 
following: 


1. Technique is overemphasized. Too 
much time is spent in trying to create 
skillful music readers. Some pupils will be- 
come skilled very readily, but a difference 
in standards of achievement must exist. 
Far more important are attitudes and the 
desire to participate in music. Children 
should be taught only to enhance further 
participation according to their ability. 

2. Sight singing is overemphasized. This 
phase of the study of music must not be 
excluded, ever! It is desirable that the 
score be used by even the average pupil. 
There must be sufficient mastery to enable 
the child to later participate according to 
his ability and interest in the choral and 
instrumental activities of the junior and 
senior high school, but no more. Sight sing- 
ing must be appropriate for the grade, but 
a thorough study of it must be postponed 
for election at a time when it may be 
offered effectively. 

3. Pupils meet too much drill. Drill is 
desirable only if it functions definitely in 
the problem at hand — then and then only. 
Problems undertaken in isolated drill can 
rarely be applied when they are met in a 
true musical situation. Teach nothing to- 
day that can be put off until tomorrow. 
Difficulties in song can be isolated when 
needed in order to master the song’s 
beauty, its fun, or its expressiveness. In 
certain cases drill may be used as a game 
if it does not destroy interest when inter- 
polated into the music period and provided 
it gives satisfaction of facility. 


Better Materials Needed 
4. Music materials may be unappealing. 
Nowadays nearly all the newer textbooks 
are interestingly illustrated and attrac- 
tively bound. They are pleasing to look 
at. Administrators and general supervisors 
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can certainly help by seeing that the best 
textbooks are available. 

Boys and girls are interested in what 
a song is about. A new song is a new ad- 
venture. Boys in the upper grades cannot 
be interested in fairies and lullabies and 
rightly so! Texts that appear childish to 
boys and girls can be expected to be 
disliked. 

Many melodies are literally blocked 
with difficult and unappealing progressions 
which are not expressive to boys and girls. 
Awkward intervals and rhythms can de- 
stroy the most beautiful melody because 
their meanings are too mature for youth 
to understand. The language must fit the 
expression. 

It is not infrequent that the song ma- 
terial is too simple to be interesting. Songs 
with only whole, half, and quarter notes 
alone are not spirited enough for boys and 
girls bubbling over with energy. The 
simple compounded meters must not be de- 
layed, for boys and girls can learn melodies 
by rote if they are unable to read them by 
the notation. 

Books published recently have varying 
size of musical type. Small children seem 
to do best with the large type, but in the 
intermediate grades it is an insult to boys 
and girls to treat them as if they were in 
the primary grades. In the intermediate 
and upper grades, the standard size of type 
used by adults is appropriate. 


Remedies Readily Available 

Four causes for the loss of interest have 
been pointed out in the foregoing para- 
graphs. They can be detected readily by 
administrators and general supervisors for 
they are not matters of special music 
method. Checking these points will often 
disclose the reason for failure in the inter- 
mediate grades. Granted that the teacher 
is capable, then what is the responsibility 
of the administrator officials ? 

First, ask that the greater values of at- 
titude and desire to participate be empha- 
sized and make certain that reading music 
is a procedure and not an end in itself. 

Second, admonish music teachers to 
utilize the natural appeal of attractive mu- 
sic. The writer has never found anyone 
who said he does not like music. But make 
certain that what is known as music is 
truly music and not a lot of educational 
claptrap carried on under high-sounding 
theory. 

It may be that the method of presenta- 
tion needs to be changed. In recent years 
music has fitted in nicely with the newer 
steps in public-school education. Some of 
these that might be considered with the 
music supervisors and music teachers are 
the following: 

1. Projects may be used in which music 
is essential. If an attractive project is un- 
der way and music is a part of it, there 
will be no interest problem! 

2. Every music lesson may become a 
stimulating project and it is not necessary 
that public performance always follow 
Songs may be studied wholly from the ap- 
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Fundamentally school administration has no 
standards excepting educational standards. 
Organization and co-ordination of activities, the 
obtaining of funds, the provision of resources 
and personnel, and the formation of schedules 
are important, but they should be judged in 
terms of their effect on the educational pro- 
gram rather than as ends in themselves. — 


Ralph W. Tyler. 
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preciation point of view, and this type of 
work is especially timely when the songs 
used are related closely to an activity with 
some field other than music as its core. For 
example, the entire notation of the pena- 
tonic scale may grow out of the study of 
Scotland. Interest is not in singing the 
songs by sight but in finding out how the 
music of the Scots sounds and what makes 
it so expressive of the lives of these people. 

3. Creating music itself may be sug- 
gested if interest is lacking. Care must be 
taken to see that the work is not carried 
down too low in the grades, that there is 
sufficient time for this type of work, that 
the teacher keeps in the background, and 
that she knows the latest developments in 
this field. Creative music will stimulate in- 
terest and often will enable the teacher to 
discover latent talent that will become 
noticeable through original composition. 

4. Another phase of creative music that 
may be recommended is that of assembling 
materials into an attractive program that 
may or may not be produced before the 
school or the parents. 

5. Some music teachers teach too much. 
By remaining in the background them- 
selves, nearly all teachers can be advised 
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to permit the pupils to teach themselves 
By keeping alert to the problems that will 
be met, no small amount of achievement 
will be had and the interest developed will 
be well worth the extra time devoted. Far 
too many music teachers try to carry the 
class on their backs. 

6. The manner in which the lesson is 
carried on will create or destroy interest. 
No formal stereotyped procedure or for- 
mula can be adhered to. Administrators 
and general supervisors may check this 
and point it out. They are matters of bad 
habit only and can be corrected for there 
is no one way to teach. 

All in all the music lesson may be in- 
teresting entertainment, nothing more, or 
the technical aspect may be stressed to the 
exclusion of the more important values. 
In either case the music lesson is a failure. 
Children will enjoy music if they are not 
stifled with notation. 

In summary: everyone directly and in- 
directly concerned with music instruction 
is responsible for the children’s interest and 
success in music. Standards have been 
wrong, resulting in too high an attempt at 
independent skill in reading; attitudes have 
been wrong, since the music hour is often 
something to be dreaded because of its 
labor instead of the opportunity to do 
something pleasant and worth while; and, 
frequently, the materials used are unsuit- 
able from the standpoint of music or 
text. 

In all instruction, music and otherwise, 
the principle that boys and girls are to be 
educated to become consumers rather than 
producers must never be forsaken. 
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A Principal Must Achieve His Leadership 


There seems to be little point in dis- 
cussing the degree to which leadership 
is based upon inherited qualities and the 
extent to which it is qualified by the 
special training and experience of the 
leader. For those already engaged in 
leadership positions it may be profitable 
to examine leadership from the viewpoint 
of the characteristics displayed or the 
methods of performance best appreciated 
by their followers. The one test above all 
others to which leaders are relentlessly sub- 
jected is the realistic manner in which 
their performance is regarded by their as- 
sociates. The leader must be able to think 
ahead of his group without getting far 
enough ahead of them to lose contact with 
their conception of a common task. From 
the viewpoint of the followers, the leader 
must have vision without permitting him- 
self to become a visionary. He must be 
serious about his special part in the pro- 
gram without insulating himself against all 
contacts except those of a formal type. He 
needs to be friendly at the same time that 
he reserves enough dignity and personal 
force so that his people will take him 
seriously. The leader who comes up from 
the ranks of workers is most often success- 
ful perhaps because the broader aspects of 
his qualifications must have had _ their 
rootage in the techniques and values ap- 
preciated by the followers. The successful 
leader keeps broad values in mind though 
he does not lose his sense of reality in be- 
ing able to deal effectively with the small 
increments of his responsibilities so often 
furnishing the peculiar slant from which 
his followers appraise all of his work. 
There is much good advice for the leader 
in the old adage that to maintain perspec- 
tive and balance one should survey broad 
helds but cultivate small ones. 


Though leadership is a difficult art in 
any field, it seems especially so in public 
education and particularly in the position 
occupied by the school principal. A school’s 
program to be successful must be directed 
on many fronts. Teachers, pupils, parents, 
the board of education, and important sec- 
tions of the population having no direct 
contact with the schools represent more or 
less distinct fronts on which efforts to 
maintain and improve the schools must be 
launched. There are numberless conflicts 
latent in the different ways teachers and 
pupils view the management of the schools, 
not to stress those of parents and school 
officials. Public education in America, 
largely because the schools possess the vir- 
tue of operating close to public opinion, is 
a service nearly everybody has the im- 
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pulse to manage. Though the public schools 
in our country have broad social obliga- 
tions to fulfill, important divisions of public 
opinion constantly view the school program 
from special angles of interest. The 
almost boundless trust our people manifest 
in public education remains a unity of faith 
and ordinarily displays little agreement on 
the realities of school practices. As a re- 
sult the principal is faced constantly with 
the problem of meeting special increments 
of criticism arising from the way in which 
the schools affect separate individuals 
while he is held to the accomplishment of 
purposes embracing the interests of the 
whole social order. The confusion of these 
two aspects of leadership may be as 
disastrous to the principal as it was to the 
general who so completely abandoned 
strategy for tactics that he found himself 
in a cul-de-sac from which _ belated 
intelligence could not rescue him. 

The principal’s working conception of 
leadership may be one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of his working capital or it 
may be the constant measure of his failure. 
What is the scope of his leadership? What 
part of the program does he regard as his 
own special province? To whom does he 
accord the privilege of advising him? Does 
he generate his policies in the closest con- 
tact with his followers, or does he merely 
announce them as the best distillation of 
his own thought? Does he rely chiefly on 
the prestige of his position and his en- 
forceable authority, or does he generously 
supplement these with the force of a 
healthy public opinion mobilized behind 
his policies? Does he recognize that the 
program demands the following of the fol- 
lowers as much as it does the leadership 
of the leader? In short is he a learner in his 
own school? 

The successful principal must be some- 
thing of a psychologist though he can have 
little time for mere psychologizing. For 
there is no other institution in society in 
which the human equation plays such a 
constant and such a challenging role as it 
does in the public school. The school is 90 
per cent human and the rest is brick, 
mortar, and equipment. Even expert busi- 
ness management of the 10 per cent will 
not insure an effective school. Although 
forced to routinize many aspects of his re- 
sponsibilities it is of vital importance that 
the principal exercise great care as to what 
he routinizes. If he relaxes his concern for 
the instructional program or avoids impor- 
tant contacts with parents, pupils, and 
teachers in order to give firsthand direc- 
tion to the business aspects of manage- 
ment, he will seriously invert his values 
And contacts conducted willy-nilly as in 
feverishly answering a continuous flow of 
complaints, may usurp his time and 
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energies to the point where he neglects the 
most important avenues of his leadership. 


II 

The highway of successful leadership is 
a broad one with plenty of room for in- 
dividual variation in power and speed 
without the complete sacrifice of a proper 
sense of direction. However there are a few 
dangerous detours of failure on which the 
principal may drift without quite realizing 
where he is going. A danger signal should 
be kept constantly over the choking trivia 
of essential detail found around the school 
office, the zealous pursuit of which may 
give the principal an erroneous sense of 
accomplishment and so close his eyes to 
the more important aspects of progress 
Another such sign should be erected about 
the temptation to cloister himself in work- 
ing on general administrative policies de- 
signed to control theoretical situations 
which he may problemize by trying to an- 
ticipate them. Either of these side roads 
leads increasingly away from the main 
highway of the principal’s leadership both 
because they draw him along in a false 
distribution of his energies and they lure 
him from affecting the teaching-learning 
program of his school. 

When the principal is unduly self- 
centered or preoccupied with his own con- 
ception of school matters, he unwittingly 
discards important resources for his ad- 
vance. It is often characteristic of this type 
of leadership that all ideas of program or 
progress must arise or seem to arise in the 
principal’s office. Sometimes this is so 
pronounced that followers feel it necessary 
to deliberately plant suggestions in such a 
manner as to make the principal feel that 
he has originated them in order to insure 
action. This type of leader ordinarily takes 
undue credit to himself and is_ corre- 
spondingly reluctant to give credit to 
others. In extreme cases he may be like 
the cock that crowed so long at sunrise 
that he believed it was his crow that 
caused the sun to rise. One of the worst 
by-products of this type of leadership is 
the overemphasis on the stereotype of 
obedience to authority nearly always ac- 
companying it. This may blight every 
natural relationship within the school. 

Such a principal may organize his of- 
fice so that he operates behind a con- 
ference paraphernalia more befitting a 
consultant with a national reputation. Even 
frequent appointments, conferences, and 
interviews will fail to keep him informed 
about his school if his coworkers dare not 
be frank with him. The fixed points by 
which they steer their part of the con- 
ference may be shifted from their own ex- 
perience and honest convictions to the 
reactions of the principal who is highly 
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sensitized to opposition. Such a principal 
needs to be told that it is bad enough for 
him to be in the dark about his own 
school and the viewpoint of his associates 
but it is tragic for him to stand in his own 
light. Tragic because nothing short of a 
complete change in his attitude toward 
others will remedy the situation. No prin- 
cipal can afford to try to establish himself 
as the fountainhead of all ideas in his 
school. Moreover it requires no small 
amount of balance and common sense for 
a principal to hold his head and remain 
sensibly self-critical when he is surrounded 
with teachers and pupils many of whom 
flatter him quite beyond his deserts while 
others will erect about him a wall of 
prestige which he may easily mistake for 
real confidence in his leadership. 

However leadership is also weakened 
when it tends to drift along dealing in 
such matters as may happen to be current 
with no great objectives to give direction 
to effort. This fails as leadership for the 
simple reason that it does not lead. Prob- 
lems accumulate and coworkers perform 
in a discouraged fashion because matters 
of policy are never settled. No action is 
ever taken except when pressures become 
unbearable. All forms of leadership are at 
times subject to pressures some of which 
cannot be safely denied. But any leader 
who moves only when moved like an inert 
body and then only in proportion to out- 
side pressure and goes forward scarcely at 
all under his own power, is not worthy of 
the name. And any principa! who operates 
in a conscious manner, or through lack of 
force, on the principle that problems will 
solve themselves, becomes a drag upon his 
own institution. So-called leadership mak- 
ing only belated decisions erected on the 
wreckage left by warring factions in the 
group deserves to lose the confidence of 
followers. Such a leader if he ever awakens 
will find himself in the position of the 
French General who is said to have re- 
marked “Where are my people? I must 
hurry and find them for I am their 
leader.” 

If the principal works with sincerity 
in closest contact with people who view 
the program of the school from different 
angles and at the same time does not sur- 
render his convictions in the process of 
modifying them, he may avoid personalized 
and self-centered leadership as well as the 
vacillating and drifting type. Any prin- 
cipal must give careful consideration to 
the adequacy of the base of confidence 
upon which he attempts to erect the 
structure of his leadership. Mere faculty 
consent will not be enough to say nothing 
of factions within the faculty. He cannot 
afford to trust any but the broadest con- 
sensus possible as the background of sup- 
port for the school’s program. He will learn 
that in the long run it is economy of both 
time and effort to base school policy on 
the principle of widespread consultation 
before action. But the most compelling 
reason for associating the staff with the 
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process of authority in policy making is not 
the considerable help they may be to the 
leader but because when decisions are fol- 
lowed without being understood in their 
interrelations, there is an accompanying 
decay of the ability to see these very 
relationships. 
Ill 

The planning function is likely to be one 
of the most difficult phases of the prin- 
cipal’s leadership. It is important that the 
principal build his plans very carefully but 
he is much more likely to fall down on 
working them than on their formation. The 
periodic budding and blossoming of wordy 
objectives never pursued beyond this stage 
are as discouraging to coworkers as the 
complete absence of plans. More than one 
principal has lost ground in the pursuit of a 
program because his staff has never re- 
garded it as out of the paper stage. Such 
plans not only suffer the usual run of the 
law of diminishing returns but they leave 
in their wake an unhealthy skepticism as 
to the very possibility of progress. It is not 
that the principal can completely realize all 
of the objectives he may pursue. In fact 
the more realistic conception of planning 
holds that the definition of a program must 
be paralleled by efforts at performance 
which in turn affect the structure of the 
plans themselves so that experience be- 
comes at once a factor in establishing and 
refining purposes and a guide for further 
efforts at accomplishment. When _ the 
teachers thoroughly grasp this concept of 
planning, they will not await big successes 
but will have their faith in the possibilities 
adequately sustained by small but 
continuous increments of progress. 

It is important for the principal to 
realize that plans cannot be weighed alone 
on their abstract merit. They must be 
localized in the sense that they are slowly 
and intelligently built into the thought 
of the group having such an important 
part in their fulfillment. Attempts to ap- 
propriate innovations developed in other 
schools and launch them abruptly off the 
raw impulse of good intentions is a serious 
violation of this principle. Every principal 
must at times have had the experience of 
seeing cherished plans grounded by a fac- 
ulty operating them in a superficial man- 
ner. This may have been due_ to 
oversimplification in the beginning. It is 
nearly always an indication that insuf- 
ficient preliminary discussion was _ con- 
ducted. Here is one of the most important 
places for the principal to show evidence 
of his ability to think ahead of his group. 
He should be able to foresee some of the 
discouraging aspects of a plan likely to be 
encountered at the different stages in its 
operation. But even if he possesses insuf- 
ficient insight to foresee these, he should 
watch carefully the early progress of the 
new program for one of the most search- 
ing tests of leadership is the ability the in- 
dividual leader shows at being able to 
watch the incidence of his own policies. 
The days are past when a leader, partic- 
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ularly a school leader, may operate his 
institution subservient to abstract con- 
siderations of efficiency with little concern 
for the manner in which his planning af- 
fects the thinking of individual members 
of his staff. Abstract considerations of 
merit will have to remain secondary to the 
residue of individual experience which 
alone will enable the teacher to further 
pursue the plan with intelligence and 
wholehearted concern. The principal will 
find that unless the fulcrum of group ef- 
fort can be brought to rest securely on 
steady accomplishment capable of generat- 
ing enthusiasm for further progress, his 
planning will do little to shake off the 
crushing weight of tradition or to awaken 
divine discontent among those too readily 
content with things as they are. 


IV 

The personal traits of the leader may 
of course contribute greatly to his skill at 
leadership. The traditional list of these 
traits is ordinarily very long and they lie 
quite outside the scope of this article. 
Moreover the weakness of attempting to 
improve leadership ability from the ap- 
proach of developing abstract traits or 
idealistic personal qualities is that it too 
often shifts the individual’s attention from 
his work to himself. Very often the prin- 
cipal needs to give more consideration to 
being human, approachable, and genuine 
within the compass of qualities he already 
possesses. Perhaps what he really is as an 
individual, if he will give his followers a 
chance to know this side of his nature, is 
quite superior to what he may be trying to 
make them believe. Often the young prin- 
cipal particularly makes the mistake of 
taking himself and his tasks too seriously. 
He cannot afford to run in low all the time 
for his leadership will demand smoothness 
of performance as well as power. 

The young executive is often weakest 
and inspires the least confidence in_ his 
followers when he shows haste in making 
decisions, in short when he appears most 
consciously fearful of showing weakness. 
Mistaken decisions are more expensive to 
his prestige than frank admission of doubt 
and a request for additional information 
and time for thought. Above all the prin- 
cipal should remember that moderation is 
a symptom of power and that weakness is 
more often revealed by assuming an un- 
tenable position from which he may have 
to retreat instead of remaining from the 
start close to the comforting prestige of the 
reasonable. There is nothing more capable 
of disarming the carping critic whether 
faculty member or parent than the simple 
request that he state what he would do 
were he in the leader’s position. How much 
more effective this is ordinarily than any 
frontal attack certain to leave the leader 
on the defensive and to sensitize the critic 
to opposition. 

The effective principal will avoid per- 
sonalizing his leadership to the point 
where those who are not for him are by 
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that score against him in a personal sense. 
Above all he will not depend wholly for 
his advice on those who are devoted to him 
as an individual. If the principal’s policies 
are sound, if they are responsive to intel- 
ligent suggestion arising from any source, 
if he shows that he can maintain a reason- 
ably objective attitude, his policies will 
compel a following even though in the 
case of some individuals this is neither 
preceded nor accompanied by personal 
devotion to him as a leader. 

A constant task of any principal is that 
of creating and maintaining a working 
harmony between spontaneity and freedom 
on the one hand and organization and con- 
trol on the other. Overemphasis on either 
of these phases of a vital and an orderly 
institution to the neglect of the other is a 
symptom of serious weakness. Where or- 
ganization and control are overempha- 
sized the school becomes control conscious 
and important fruits of initiative are lost. 
Where spontaneity and freedom are left to 
operate unchecked the school surrenders 
its broader purpose as an institution. Free- 
dom here as elsewhere must be carefully 
matched with the responsibilities implied 
in its proper use and it is this purpose 
which a sensible organization accomplishes. 

It is the leader’s business to manufacture 
consent in wide areas of faculty, student, 
and community opinion and this is one 
function not effectively delegated to others. 
This function will demand realistic con- 
tacts of the widest variety and will be the 
most effective means of siphoning out 
wishful thinking from plans and _ policies. 
The resources of the principal’s own 


A State School 


Help — Don’t Hinder 
Mrs. H. J. Jennings, Kenesett, Novania 

Dear Mrs. Jennings: I am especially 
interested in your letter because it is the 
first time this complaint has come to our 
office. 

You ask whether a grade teacher has a 
legal right to put on a program and insist 
that her pupils take part and also require 
their mothers to provide a costume for such 
appearance. You mention a case where this 
would work a hardship on a mother who 
has scarcely funds enough to buy food and 
coal and the most necessary clothing for 
her three children. This costume would cost 
as much as a school dress and would be 
used for only the one night. Still worse, 
the mother has no time to make a costume. 

I will admit that there is room for 
criticism in this case and similar cases. 
But have you thought of the little girl’s 
feelings if the other children take part and 
she cannot and knows that her 
schoolmates know it is because her 


do so 


all 


mother can’t afford a costume? 

This is the way a similar problem was 
solved in a Michigan town about the size 
of yours. There is a club of young women 
in one of the churches whose aim is to give 
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thought will be important but he will have 
to learn to think with others as well as for 
himself. This alone will insure his thought 
processes remaining flexible, open minded, 
and thorough. It will be the measure of his 
personal force to see that they are 
also. characterized by directness and 
determination. 

The principal is placed at the head of 
his school but he must achieve his leader- 
ship. He should strive to maintain direc- 
tion and strength as the primary attributes 
of his leadership without worrying unduly 
about his hold on the processes or about 
petty standards of consistency. If his 
leadership moves, the usual variations in 
direction certain to accompany the free 
interchange of opinion on policy making, 
will be straightened out as the institution 
progresses. As to strength of leadership, he 
should remember that this is measured as 
much by his associates’ faith in the policies 
as by the unassailability of the premises 
upon which they are based. Where wide- 
spread enlightenment fails to attend the 
forward movements in the school, there will 
be nothing for the principal to do but halt 
the march of change or execute a dispirit- 
ing retreat to the place where group under- 


standing will give equilibrium to the 
program. Effective leadership implies a 


healthy following, and there can be no 
healthy following fed alone on the re- 
stricted diet of a passive consent. When 
an institution really progresses, it does so 
on shared purposes compelling enough to 
provide unity in variety without sacrificing 
variety for the external appearances of 
unity. 


Official Writes 


aid to some needy person each month. 
They were told about this affair and 
promptly decided that they would buy the 
material and make the costume as their 
special activity for that month. Almost any 
church society or club would do the same. 

If I were you, Mrs. Jennings, I would 
spend my time in finding some way to pro- 
vide the costume instead of trying to keep 
the child from appearing, or still worse, to 
prevent the teacher from giving what prob- 
ably will be a delightful entertainment. Re- 
member that the teacher is the one who is 
doing most of the work in addition to the 
duties she is paid to perform. The school 
patrons ought to appreciate this fact and 
help her in whatever ways she _ finds 
necessary. 

I really hope you will think it over and 
adopt this viewpoint. Very truly yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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Quit Complaining — and Cooperate! 
Miss Harriet Harsing, Coldwater, Novania 
Dear Miss Harsing: As I recall it, this 
is your first year of teaching. On your 
campus the seniors were filled with the idea 
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that the world was waiting for them. When 
June and July passed and many still were 
looking for jobs, they began to wonder if 
maybe the world hadn’t developed poor 
eyesight. I remember now that you got 
your position in late August. You have 
been teaching three weeks, and here is 
your letter fairly dripping discontent. 

Let’s see just what you complain about: 
You say that you are an English teacher 
with a minor in Latin and enough 
dramatics to use for your extracurricular 
activity. Then another vacancy developed 
just before school opened, and the board 
was unable to find a teacher who had the 
same line-up that the one had who left. 
There always are a few pick-up classes to 
be taken care of by whoever can do it 
best, and this other teacher had civics and 
hygiene. The new teacher has had no train- 
ing in either of these branches. It happens 
that you have had two courses in each, 
so the logical thing is exactly what your 
superintendent has done — to assign you 
those classes and let the new teacher re- 
lieve you of two freshman English classes. 
You say you hate them both, and you 
simply will not be imposed on that way. 

My dear Miss Harsing, there is no im- 
position about it. If you are not willing to 
accept a little change in schedule for the 
good of the school, you had better pack 
your trunk and hand your resignation to 
the superintendent on your way to the 
train. It would do you good to be a mem- 
ber of a show company or a circus troupe 
for a few months. No matter what happens 
to any individual, they all know that the 
show must go on. This same principle ap- 
plies to the teaching staff of a school, 
especially a small school. What is best for 
the school is the thing to stress. The show 
must go on there also. 

So my advice to you is to stop pitying 
yourself and be glad that you have had 
these courses that will enable you to help 
keep the show running. One of the best 
points in any recommendation of a teacher 
is the statement that she always cooperated 
cheerfully and thought first of the wel- 
fare of the school and thought of her own 
convenience last, if at all. —- Very truly 
yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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Better Adjust Than Move 


Superintendent T. J. Benson, Waldron, Novania 

Dear Mr. Benson: — This answer to 
your letter will not say the things you 
expect. 

You have been in schoolwork too long 
to hold the attitude you seem to hold. As 
I think back over your teaching record 
and remember the number of different 
schools you have been in, I wonder if this 
same intolerant attitude has not been re- 
sponsible for most of these changes. I am 
afraid that in each failure to be re-elected 
you have put the blame on anyone except 
vourself. 


You ask if calling you “Grandpa”’ is not 
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sufficient cause for expelling a pupil. Most 
certainly, no. The word could be used as 
a term of affection, but evidently it is not 
intended that way in your case. You say 
you are trying to get the pupils out of 
their frivolous habits and down to serious 
work. You refer to last year’s superin- 
tendent as a “hare-brained kid.” Exactly 
what is meant by the term “hare-brained”’ 
I don’t quite know; in this case it plainly 
is not a complimentary term. But the fact 
remains that the “kid” gave satisfaction, 
that he was re-elected with increase in sal- 
ary, and left to still better 
job. 

You are living in a live-wire town and 
in a period of great unrest and nerve ten- 
sion in young and old. With boys of grade- 
and high-school age _ this’ finds safe 
expression in athletics and other supervised 
activities which you would cut down to a 
minimum. The suppressed energy would 
break out in some undesirable way if not 
given legitimate outlet. The same is true 
with the girls’ activities. Both boys and 
girls feel your disapproval from one week’s 
end to the next. Most of the parents are 
young enough to take sides with the pupils. 

Frankly, Mr. Benson, I believe your 
work as a superintendent is about ended. 
If | were you I would call this the last 
vear and would try to have it close with 
the friendship of the Waldron people if 
vou can possibly regain lost ground in half 
a year. Meantime better look around, with 
a spyglass if necessary, for other 
kind of employment. 

I might mention that your letter is not 
the first intimation I have had of the fric- 
tion at Waldron. You merely confirm the 
things that were told by others. Yours 
truly, 


accept a 


some 


Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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Is Teacher Hired Entertainer? 
Mrs. Thomas W. Grady, O’Neta, Novania 
Dear Mrs. Grady: — Your letter is here 
asking me if the music and dramatics 
teachers are not supposed to help the 
churches and clubs when they put on pro- 
grams, and if they ought not to give at 
least one public program each school year. 
My dear Mrs. Grady, these young 
women are hired to teach school. That is 
all their contracts call for, and all they 
are paid to do. If the banker gets behind 
with his bookkeeping, he doesn’t send for 
the commercial teacher to help him out, 
at least not without pay. You don’t expect 
the home-economics teacher to make your 
dress or cook your club dinner for you. 
There is no more reason for expecting the 
teachers of dramatics and music to give 
you their services outside of school hours. 
Most music and dramatics teachers are 
glad to help in community affairs, but they 
do like a little courtesy and appreciation. 
Someone told me that your Woman’s Club 
president practically ordered the music 
teacher to put on a program for your Feb- 
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ruary meeting. Miss Jones was especially 
busy just then giving the final polish to 
her contest numbers, and stated this fact 
to the club president, offering to have her 
students repeat their program for the Club 
after the contest. That struck the lady as 
almost insulting. The Club wanted some- 
thing new, not “old secondhand music.” So 
it looks as if Miss Jones will confine her 
efforts to the work she is hired to do. 
People often are unreasonable and some- 
times amusing when they least suspect it. 
They think that any man or woman paid 
from public funds is their hired man or 
hired girl. But quite as often the amusing 
person is the one who draws the salary. 
Many government or state or county em- 
ployees think they are a privileged class. 
There are men who are members of State 
Legislatures who refuse to obey the traffic 
laws and stop signs of the city they are in 
temporarily, and sometimes find to their 
humiliation that such laws apply to law- 
makers as well as to ordinary citizens. 
Very truly vours, 
Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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Show Samples! 


Mr. Herbert R. Baldwin, 
Springfield, Kansas 


State Superintendent, 


Dear Mr. Baldwin: —'Too rarely but 
occasionally we find a man _ who _ has 
thought a matter clear through and 


summed up his conclusions into a sentence 
or a word. According to Carlyle, that won- 
derful old philosopher Mahomet carried 
this to the greatest point recorded. After 
thinking and thinking he would sum things 
up in the one word, *Assuredly.” 

How much we would gain if men would 
think until some truth evolved about which 
they could say “Assuredly!”’ This moral- 
izing was touched off by two words in a 
newspaper ad: SHOW SAMPLEs! 

There’s our theme for talks to students 
on the subject of vocations. Don't merely 
talk show samples! Young people want 
to know how this work differs from that 
work, what the training involves, what is 
the probable market for their product, and 
what they must expect as “outs” as well 
as “ins.” 

It seems to me that individual analysis 
of students should be the last detail in- 
stead of the first. Show your samples, then 
base your student analysis on their reac- 
tion to these samples. You'll find that they 
cut out a lot of the underbrush for them- 
selves. Then you can bring on your analysis 
machinery and try to gather things to a 
focus. 

When a superintendent plans his course 
in vocational guidance the best thing he 
can do is to eliminate theoretical talk and 
center on showing samples, personified 
samples. The smart executive will hunt 
around until he finds a man who repre- 
sents success-heights in his vocation. Then 
there’s an art in scheduling these appear- 
ances. The speakers shouldn't appear so 
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close together that the impression will be 
confused, neither should they be so far 
apart that the last one doesn’t make a 
stage setting for the next. 

What’s it all about? Just this: We are 
beginning to build our district teachers’ 
meeting program, and I want a man whose 
personality gives point to his statements to 
be one of the general session speakers, using 
as his subject, “Show Samples.” Still more 
specifically, I want you. Can you line 
things up this early so we may depend on 
you? Since the subject is my hobby I want 
someone to take care of it who will 
approach it impartially. 

It should be unnecessary to say that this 
letter merely suggests the title 
Samples. Sincerely yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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Show 


If You Don’t Want to Move 
Mr. R. A. Roberts, Adrian, Novania 

Dear Mr. Roberts: Your letter gave 
me a good laugh and aroused a fellow feel- 
ing for your irritation. While it is a long 
time since I headed a school the size of 
Adrian, still I remember a teacher who al- 
most drove me to desperation the same way 
that Miss Black is doing with you now. 
No matter what was the time, the place, 
or the occasion, that woman’s mind worked 
like a teterboard. You sat down and the 
other end went up. 

For a while her mental agility amused 
me. She had a _ peculiar perversity of 
temperament which expressed itself that 
way. No matter what statement was made, 
over she flopped to contradict it. 

You ask whether the fact that Miss 
Black is a fine classroom teacher makes 
you morally bound to recommend her for 
re-election. That is a question I can’t an- 
swer. I will tell you this, however, again 
referring to my experience. Before election 
I called my teacher in and told her that 
unless she would agree in writing to cor- 
rect this fault I should not ask the board 
to rehire her. This gave her a jolt since 
she had no idea that she had the habit 
She signed the paper and I recommended 
her and the board rehired her; but I 
noticed she was trying very hard to get 
away and finally was able to do so. With- 
out re-election she could not have secured 
the new job. Best of all, she did not re- 
sent it. Years later we met again, and she 
told me that I had done the kindest thing 
anyone had ever done in pointing out her 
fault. 

Not every woman would accept such 
criticism. You will run the risk of making 
an enemy if you have such a talk. How- 
ever, you don’t want to move next year. 
neither do you want someone on your 
teaching staff who constantly irritates you 
I’m not advising you to take this action but 
merely am telling you that in self-defense 
I tried it and it worked. — Sincerely yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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The new public school building at Cuyahoga Heights Village, Ohio.— Fox & Duthie, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gradeless School Experiments 
with “Common Interest’ Grouping 


With a resident population consisting 
largely of mill workers’ and truck gar- 
deners’ families, the Cuyahoga Heights 
Village, Ohio, school district has one of 
the highest tax duplicates per pupil in 
the United States. The reason for this ap 
parent paradox lies in the fact that 28 large 
induStrial corporations operate mills in the 
district, and pay YO per cent ol the school 
taxes 

lhe district was created in 1936, and in 
the early days of 1938 the taxpayers voted 
a $500,000 bond issue for a new school 
building. The contract was signed February 
15; work was started March 3; and the 
building was opened for regular school op- 
erations September 19, 1938. This 6 
months’ construction period, including a 
month lost by the discovery of quicksand 
ind water, with serrated rock, 9 feet be- 
low the surface, did not result in exorbitant 
costs, however, as the building was erected 
it an average cost of 31 cents per cubic 
foot, as compared with an average of 40 
ents in the Cleveland area 

Fox and Duthie, Cleveland architects, 
who had designed and supervised the con 
struction of the Village Hall, in the 
Georgian tradition, recommended the same 
style for this school. Leonard Schmidt, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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William R. Murphy* 


The auditorium is a dignified room seating 504 persons and has a stage which is 
almost ideal for school use. 
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Cuyahoga Heights School, Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio Fox & Duthie Irchitect Cleveland, Ohio 
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steam table 


Inc., handled the general contract, and 


Mayor Kennedy gave his personal atten 
tion to co-ordinating the work, so that 
no time was lost by unnecessary delays 


It was an excellent example of community 
enterprise, which made it possible for the 
school to open in September, and register 


pupils who had previously attended 2( 
other schools in near-by districts 
Mr. W. Terry Wickham, then assistant 


county superintendent of schools for Cuya- 
hoga County 
ft the 


was emploved to take charge 


school. He 


new was given “carte 
blanche” in hiring teachers, and he inter 
viewed more than 400 in the month of 
\ugust alone. It was decided to depart 


conventional grading svstem in 


the elementary division, due partly to the 


from. the 


fact that the curriculums and_= grading 
standards of the 20 schools from which the 
hildren came, varied to such an extent 


that grades meant little 


Grouping Procedure 

according to 
ige, then adjustments were that 
hildren whose interests were somewhat in 
ommon were placed together. A boy, for 


Pupils were grouped, first 


m ide SO 


instance, who was an “outsize” would not 
be happy with boys of his age, but would 
work better with bovs of his own size, even 


it they were a little oldet The fundamen 


tal tenet of the plan was to group children 


who would work happily together, and 
whose mental maturity was about on the 
same level. This plan was chosen rather 
than the “ability grouping” plan, since the 
general scheme of instruction was to be 


built around “centers of interest 


Each of the five teachers in the primary 


division was given a group of 3 


pupils 


Similar groupings were arranged in the in 
termediate division. The idea behind this 
social grouping” plan is that children who 
have common interests will /earn more and 


earn faster. One pupil with an [.Q. of 115 
may work better with a pupil rated 85 than 
he will with pupils of his own rating, and 
interests 


vice because of 


versa, 
Reading was decided upon as the major 
levels of difficulty, 


common 


3R study, with 21 and 


The cafeteria is fitted with an electrically operated 
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electrically 
the first period every day was set apart 
for reading throughout the elementary de- 
partment. The pupil who had a better, or 
poorer, reading ability than the members 
f his home-room group, left the group and 
went to his own level for reading The idea 
behind this plan is that children accelerate 
in learning in proportion as their reading 
ibility develops 
\rithmetic was placed second in impor- 
tance, as most of the children in this school 
ire destined for industrial and commercial 
work, rather than There are 7 
levels of difficulty in this subject, which 
is given during the last period each day 
Cuyahoga Heights Village School is not 
i ‘free’ school in the sense that the pupils 
do as they please. They are 
rected, but the 
their 


college 


always di- 
with 
convention- 


direction is in line 


interests, rather than in 


ilized tasks 
Teachers Stay with Groups 


Teachers remain with the same groups 
while they are in a division. Superintendent 
Wickham that it is a 
have the teacher kiss the child go d-by 
it the end of the school vear, just when 
she has obtained a thorough understand- 
ing of his turn him 
inother “school mother,” “hoping that the 
latter will understand him, too.” This plan, 
he believes, will result in a more continuous 


policy of pupil treatment 


believes mistake to 


needs, and over to 


Since some chil 


dren develop slowly at first, then a 
celerate, while others start out more 
rapidly, then slow down, he is of the 
pinion that the continuous-teacher plan 


rates of growth and 


produce more satisfactory results 


will compensate the 


Stor ktaking, in the sense of final exami 
nations, is planned for the end of the divi 


ion time only. There are no stated periods 
for tests, although frequent tests are given 
in order general stand 


There are no 


to make sure that 
being maintained 
in the ordinary 


irds are 
failures, sense, as the 
student remains in his own group, although 
he may have to remain on the same level 
yf difficulty in reading and arithmetic 


Normally he should complete the 21 steps 








operated 


The gymnasium is fitted with nonbreakable lighting fixtures and 


folding door and folding bleacher seats. 


in reading in three years, but it may take 
him four years, or he may be able to skip 
1 step or more in the entire program. 

The intermediate pupils are not graded 
he number of pupils is divided by the 
number of teachers, thus fixing the quota 
for each teacher. Definite groupings are 
irranged under the same categorical plan 
as in the primary division. 

In the junior high school, industrial edu- 
cation is stressed. The large industries in 
the village expect to recruit part of their 
working forces from this school five or ten 
vears from now. Therefore, the industrial 
ind commercial programs are planned with 
this end in view, and in close cooperation 
with the officials of the manufacturing con- 
cerns. Industrial arts will predominate with 
the boys, and commercial training with the 
girls. However, the boy from a millworker’s 
family will horticulture and agri- 
culture, while the boy from a truck farm 
will favor industrial training. The accent 
will be upon the work with which the boy 
is unfamiliar. 


stress 


Cooperative Industrial Plan 

In the high school proper, industrial or 
vocational training are definitely empha- 
sized. A vocational department is in 
operation, and lathes for metal and wood- 
working, a forge, an electrical repair bench, 
band saws, and circular saws are 
in use at present. Each project must be 
planned, drawn, and approved before ac 
tual work is started. The 28 industries 
in the district are cooperating to the 
extent that, later on when the vocational 
work is in full swing, a boy will spend his 
mornings at school and his afternoons gain- 
ing actual experience in a shop. He will 
begin this cooperative program at the tenth 
grade, remaining four additional years in- 
stead of two years, to earn his diploma. At 
high-school training he 


jig Saws, 


the close of his 


will be taken into the employ of the com- 
pany where he gained his experience. That 
is the general plan, at present. It is con- 
templated that a large majority of the 
boys will take this course, rather than the 
college preparatory. 
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The home economics room makes the study of cooking a real delight. The five unit kitchens 
are fitted with gas and electric stoves, refrigerator, kitchen cabinets, and refectory tables 


Since the village has a small daytime 
population, but a very large evening pop- 
ulation made up largely of millworkers, 
adult education will be inaugurated in 
order to utilize the school facilities for 
training workers for advanced industrial 
positions. A large space has been reserved 
on the ground floor for the installation of 
power machinery for the vocational ac- 
tivities 


The School Structure 


The school building is a three-story brick 
structure, with the outside walls furred 
tar and gravel roof, with one-inch insula- 
tion throughout. Maple flooring was laid in 
all the classrooms with a cement floor in 
the auditorium, a buff marble floor in the 
main lobby, and terrazzo in the corridors 
Steel lockers have been built into the cor- 
ridor walls, and equipped for ventilation 
Acoustical plaster was used in the audi- 
torilum, gymnasium, typing, commercial, 
and English rooms. 

On the ground floor are the showers and 
dressing rooms, located under the gymna- 
sium and auditorium, the physical direc- 
tor’s office, the industrial-arts shop (with 
a space 160 by 45 ft., reserved for expan- 
sion), three classrooms, a planning and 
drafting room, and the boiler room and 
coal bunkers. 

The main floor at street level, is entered 
through a foyer with a marble floor. The 
gymnasium is on the right, and the audi- 
torium is on the left. The administrative 
offices are directly opposite the main en- 
trance, flanked by the bookroom, supply 
room, and clinic. Classrooms extend along 
the west corridor. Beyond the gymnasium 
is a large, well-stocked library, adjacent to 
the study hall. Library work will be heavily 
accented here. 

The second floor houses the high school. 
The physics room is equipped with individ 
ual desks, each fitted with hot- and cold- 


water faucets, electrical 
compressed air for 


power, gas and 
quick drying. The 
biology department occupies two rooms 
The heating and ventilating system con 
sists of two all-steel boilers, fueled by au- 
tomatic he heating system is a 
complete welded job, in contrast to screwed 
fittings; it is a normally 2-lb. low-pressure 
vacuum system, both direct and indirect 


stokers 


Special Gymnasium Features 

In the gymnasium, an electrically driven 
folding partition divides the large room into 
two rooms for boys’ and girls’ simultaneous 
activity. When the partition is in a stacked 
or open position, the entire floor is avail 
able for basketball, games, dances, or re 
ceptions. The operation is fully automatic 
One inch of clearance is allowed at the 
bottom, to provide free operation in the 
event that the floor should not be entirely 
level. This space at the bottom is closed 
by soundproof floor seals, which makes con- 
tact with the floor only when all doors are 
fully opened or closed. The openings at 
the hinged joints are insulated with molded 
sponge rubber. The doors are of the flush 
type, duck covered and of sound-retardant 
construction. They are made of a combina 
tion of plywood and insulating material. 
to provide the maximum of insulation and 
to provide a door that will stand up under 
hard usage 

The gymnasium is also equipped with 
accordion-folding bleacher seats. The three 
row capacity requires 4 ft. 7 in., of floor 
space when open, and 1 ft. 7'4 in., when 
The height, 3 ft., is the same, open 
or closed. The lower row may be pulled 
out and used for basketball squads, or for 
dances or receptions, without 
the other rows 


closed 


disturbing 


Cafeteria and Kitchen Equipment 
The cafeteria and school kitchen equip- 
ment includes a 2-oven gas range, a 4-bed 
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bake oven; two 2-compartment sinks, and 
a dishwasher; also, for working purposes, 
a “‘soiled-dish” table, and a “clean-dish” 
table, a potato peeler, an_ electrical 
refrigerator, a cook table, a baker’s table, 
and a full complement of bins and draw- 
ers for utensils and materials. The labor- 
saving devices make it possible for one 
woman to operate the unit alone, so far 
as food preparation is concerned. 

The cafeteria equipment consists of a 
22-ft. service counter with a silver-box-tray 
stand, a salad stand, steam table, metal 
display shelf, and drinking-water fountain 


Auditorium 

The auditorium seats 504 persons, and 
a balcony, to be installed, will bring the 
capacity to 600. The seating is latex-filled 
upholstery chairs. The stage opening is 36 
ft., with a depth of 24 ft. The front cur- 
tain is a dark taupe, while the cyclorama 
is light sepia. The stage-lighting apparatus 
is modeled after the lighting in The Play- 
house in Cleveland. The ceiling is covered 
in acoustical plaster, and the illumination 
is concealed in the ceiling and molding. The 
floor is cement, and the dressing rooms are 
beneath the stage, with the boys’ and girls’ 
rooms separated by a partition 

\ complete public-address system, with 
1 phonograph and radio combination, is in 
operation in Superintendent Wickham’s of- 
fice. Announcements may be made to one 
room only, or to one group of rooms, or to 
the entire student body, 
unnecessary 


thus eliminating 
assemblies or sending an 
nouncements trom room to room 

\ clinic, equipped with a first-aid out 
fit, a sterilizer, and instrument table, 
illuminated wall cabinets, is occupied by 
a nurse 

In the music department on the high 
school floor, the doors of individual prac 
tice rooms are of triple thickness. The kin 
dergarten is equipped with preschool-age 
furniture, and is supplemented by a small 
kitchen, with an electric range for the 
preparation of the midmorning luncheon, 
and two junior lavatories and _ toilets 

The home-economics room was designed 
to house 5 model kitchens, each complete 
with sink, upper and lower wall cabinets, 
range, worktables in metal, and refectory 
table with folding middle supplements. The 
ranges makes of electrical 
cooker. The model 
kitchens were set up around the walls, leav 


consist of 3 
stoves, and a gas 


ing the center area free for demonstrations 
In the adjacent 
sewing machines are 


sewing room, electri 
used 

The English room is equipped with a 
platform, up two steps from the floor, and 
a miniature stage. In the rear a partition 
divides off a space for writing themes, for 
research, and for study. In the = art 


room, the desks are 
commercial department is well equipped 


Some of the tables and chairs 


been bought, with focal adjustments 





arranged so that the 
tops may be adjusted in easel style. The 


were 
specially designed and built for the school. 
In the classrooms sight-saving desks have 


De 
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| General Exterior View, Auditurium-Gymnasium Addition, Roosevelt High School, East Chicago, Indiana. — Karl D. Norris, 
Architect, East Chicago, Indiana. 


Auditorium-Gymnasium for 
Roosevelt High School 


Karl D. Norris’ and Roy W. Feik’ 


The new auditorium-gymnasium addi- _—, 
) tion to the Roosevelt High School at East 

Chicago, Ind., presents an_ interesting 
demonstration of the ideal of maximum, all 
around utility and efficiency. This $450,- 

10 addition to a modern city high school 
was built with the help of $180,000 PWA 
funds 

The building, which measures 240 by 
118 ft., consists of three divisions: the 
auditorium, the stage, and the gymnasium 
rhe first of these divisions offers a seat 
ing capacity of 1,400 in the main floor 
while the balcony accommodates 500 more 
Che easy and comfortable view of the stage 
from every seat in the house is made the 
more desirable by the nearly perfect 
acoustics of the auditorium, constructed as 
it is with walls of sound-absorbing blocks 
rhe utility of the room is seen in the equip 
ment of some 500 of the main-floor seats 
with tablet arms, to be used when the 
auditorium is needed for  study-hall 
purposes. 

The stage, a unit in itself, is cut off 
from the audience room by electrically op- 





Architect East Ch ig Indiana 
ntendent of Schools, East Chicago, Ind The gymnasium looking toward the steel stage curtain 
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The auditorium and gymnasium as seen from the auditorium balcony 


wer EE ED 


Ff 
s 





1 general view of the auditorium showing the stage drapes as arranged for speaking 


erated, steel folding doors. The soundproot 
qualities of these doors, together with the 
insulation provided in the vertislide parti- 
tion at the opposite side of the stage, make 
possible the use of the stage as a separate 
class or practice room. The stage alone is 
124 by 50 ft., having on it a regulation 
basketball floor, with movable backboards 
at either end. The very complete equip- 
ment of curtains, valances, cyclorama, and 
the many backdrops and banks of lights 
ire all elevated into the fly, whenever the 
stage is to be used for any of the instruc 
tional activities. In addition to the very 
commodious stage proper, this division of 
the unit is also equipped with accessory 
rooms for a variety ol purposes. spec ial 
storage rooms are provided for pianos, for 
costumes, for scenery and_ properties 
workrooms for the preparation of scenery 
and props, and for the make-up of actors 
it the time of stage productions 

The third division of this unit is the 
gymnasium. The floor of this room, which 
is 75 by 50 ft., is also laid off as two 
cross courts. There is a permanent balcony 
for the seating of 600 spectators, and space 
for folding bleachers accommodating 800 
additional people. Beneath the gymnasium 
balcony are rooms for offices, for corrective 
classes, and for equipment storage 


ee 
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The space beneath the 
vided into three large 
1! machine shop, auto-mechanics shop, and 
locker rooms 
ccupy part ol the space beneath the stage 
while the balance of this is reserved for a 
swimming pool which is to be completed 
when the necessary funds become available 

The unique feature of this commodious 
with which the three 
thrown into 


yvinnasium is di 
rooms for the use 


woodshop. The showers and 


building is the ease 


mentioned divisions can be 
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me large arena. When the occasion is some 
particularly attractive basketball game, the 
the fold 
the vertislide is 
lifted, and the event is staged between the 
the auditorium and the 
1ugmented capacity of the gym 
nasium proper. Thus the 1,840 seats in the 
1uditorium, the 600 permanent seats in the 
balcony, with additional temporary 
make comfortable accommoda 


game itself is plaved on the stage 
ingedoors are moved back, 


iudience room of 


seating 


gym 
bleac hers, 
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tions for at least four thousand people 

The very efficient arrangement of this 
plant lends to the fulfillment of the aim 
in the minds of the officials of the school 
city. The need for facilities for physical 
education, for auditorium, and other spe- 
cial classroom space is well met; the pro- 
visions for housing a variety of community 
projects is amply filled, and both situations 
served with a single outlay both in ini- 
tial cost, and the maintenance expense. 
The community is justly proud of this most 
recent addition to its educational and 
recreational facilities 


THE PLACEMENT OF MEMORIAL 
TABLETS IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


The modern’ schoolhouse honors the 
memory of the nation’s great statesmen and 
benefactors in the placement of tablets, busts, 
and portraits in its corridors and classrooms 
The custom is entirely in keeping with the 
thought that lessons of exemplary lives should 
be brought to the daily attention of the 
student body Thus, but few schoolhouses in 
the United States are without some kind 
of reminder of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Daniel Webster, or Benjamin 
Franklin. The tendency manifested to like 
wise recognize a memorable service rendered 
by local men and women is most commend- 
able. In fact, to honor the memory of those 
who have made a lasting and a self-sacrific 
ing contribution to the educational progress 
in a given locality constitutes a gesture which 
ought to find greater acceptance in the future 
than it has in the past 

There. are many school districts through 
out the United States whose history can point 
to heroic service rendered in a local way In 
the cause of popular education. There is the 
schoolmistress who devoted a half century of 
service to the pupils who under her 
tutelage; the superintendent or the principal 
who gave the best vears of his life to the 
There is the 
education 


came 


service of the school member 
who, at a sacrifice 
ol pe rsonal interests, devoted several decades 
of his time to the 
system 

Someone may say that the superintendent 
principal, or teacher was paid for the service 
rendered. But there is a which is 
impelled by loyalty ipplication, and _ self 
sacrifice which cannot be paid in money. The 


they gave 


of a board of 


idministration of a school 


service 


issumption must be _ that mort 
than they received 
Likewise a_ tribute 
member of a board of education who has an 
exceptional tenure ol credit 
He may have given liberally and unselfishly 
of his time and talent to the administrative 
service of a school system In fact, there are 


service that 


may be due to the 


service to his 


those in the school-administrative 


have distinguished themselves in a long and 
memorable tenure to the cause of a rising 
generation 

There can be no question that the recogn 
tion ol distinguished service rendered in 

local or community way has its distinctive 
value. While the lives of great statesmen and 
benetactors convey their lessons it never 
theless. remains that in a lesser degree, service 
rendered to a community may carry lessons 


ind heeded 


expression of the 
than that of 
rendered by 


unde rstood 
nner 


more easily 
There can be no 
i peopl 


cultural standards of 


gratitude of a beneficent 


service 


past generations 





















































During the past decade considerable at- 
tention has been focused on the methods of 
financing schools and the sources of school 
income. Short-term borrowing has 
pecially come into its own during this 
period. Numerous regulations have been 
set up by the legislatures of the various 
States to govern the different phases of 
short-term borrowing. This is the first of 
a series of articles which will indicate the 
legal basis and present status of short-term 
borrowing for school purposes 

The need for borrowing money is ex- 
perienced by practically all school districts 
at either regular or irregular periods in 
their financial operations. These borrowings 
are of two distinct types; namely, short- 
term loans covering a period of a few 
months and negotiated on the security of 
current revenues, and those of a longer 
period extending over a number of years, 
generally negotiated long-term bonds 
on the security of the assessable property 
of the school district or municipality. 

A short-term loan is used as the means 
of enabling a school district to meet its 
expenses during the period of the fiscal 
vear before taxes become pavable, to cover 


es- 


as 


"This article the Grst of six papers general of the district, which credit usually con fluctuate with the economic conditions and 
problems of short-ter financing from the legal stand : “ “ear : lj : . ft aw bl le thar the 
point. The author, who has been an assistant research SIStS OF anticipated or delinquent taxes ol ire oO en considerably ess an f 
secretary in the Department of Education, University other funds expected to be received from maximum 
+ Se a orm : er iy of Edu- state aid, tuition, or fees that are [he purpose for which short-term  bor- 
cation in the yraduate Schoo e au mive ty . . 

Chicag ipplicable to the current veat rowing is usually done is to secure money 
Summary ot Statutory Provisions for Short-Term Borrowing for Public Schools 
Vaximum Individual or Group 
Legal Amounts That May Be Rate futhorized T Purpose for 
State Borrowed Intere { B rrvo WW hic h B r? véd VW eliane 4 Re, aiati1o 
Alabama 33459 of the sum paid for all cur 6% County or City Board Teachers rlari¢ 
rent expenses during preceding vear 1f Education ind = ot hr irrent 
expenst 
Arizona 0% School Board Regular school warrants endorsed 
not paid tor want ot inds 
Arkanrsas Not more than nonbonded debt il School Board Use warrants not paid tor lack 
same time of preceding fiscal year ot funds Also may borrow from 
banks, individuals, or next ea 
revenut Authorit com under 
powers and duties of school boards 
California May temporarily transfer 85% of fund Board of Supervisors, Current expenses of Also use orders endorsed “not ap 
that will accrue from any funds t Auditor, and Treasurer maintenance proved for want of tund 
district during the year 
Colorado School Board Use orde ind wa i pa 
I Want I ind 
Connecticut Town Board for Schoo Short-tern wing don nd 
District | vision i t ind b \ 
none 
Delaware No provisions 
Florida 80% of revenue reasonably expected 8 ( n Board Pul n ind a Prev nol wed 
be received ( Instructior mat pen ind epaid I re new re | 
sci Narrant nad 
Georgia Amount equal to state appropriatior as low a County Board Operation f public Must report amount borrowed t 
ind taxes levied for current vear rate is Education chool grand yur Resolution of board 
thus equal t 100% of all estimated possible must state interest rate, length of 
receipts time, and from whom _ borrowed 
Idaho 8 School Board Regular school warrants endorse 
not paid for want of tunds’ 
Illinois 75% of tax levied tor specific purpose 6% Directors Board f Nec expenses Also use orders endorsed “not paid 
0 f same if working cash fund Education or Board ot for want of funds 
is set up School Inspectors 


Short-Term Borrowing for School Purposes 


Walter A. Eggert, Ph.D. 


a deficit created by unforeseen emergencies, 
or to finance capital enterprises pending an 
issue of long-term bonds. These short-term 
loans are usually repaid the same year, 
or at the latest, in the next year (1) when 
the taxes against which the loan has been 
made have been collected; (2) by an ap- 
propriation to cover the deficit; or (3) by 


the issuance of long-term bonds. Long- 
term loans are negotiated to supply a 
school district with additional funds over 


and above its regular revenue, and to en 
able it to make larger expenditures for 
buildings and equipment than would other 
wise be possible. These loans are then re 
paid from the revenues of future tax levies 
imposed for that purpose 

There has been no apparent agreement 
the duration of a short-term loan 
School financing for short-term periods has 
taken varied aspects and is secured 
through many devices. It is evident that 
tax-anticipation warrants, short-term notes, 
scrip, tax-revenue notes, delinquent tax 
warrants, warrants, and revenue scrip are 
all terms used synonymously to represent 
instruments for carrying on the fiscal af- 
fairs of school districts for a short period 
of time. They are issued against the credit 


on 


on 
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Digest of Statutory Provisions 

Forty-four of the 48 states have set up 
regulations governing short-term borrowing 
by school districts. The statutes generally) 
specify (1) the amount of borrowing that 
may be done, (2) the funds against which 
borrowing may be made, (3) the maximum 
interest rate that may be paid, (4) the 
purpose for which the borrowed funds may 
be used, and (5) the group or individual 
authorized to negotiate the transaction 

The amount of money that may be bor- 
rowed on a short-term great 
variation among the states. In some states 
it is detinitely prohibited, while in others, 


basi S shows 


school districts may borrow 100 per cent 
of the current revenue. The statutes are 
fairly uniform in limiting the borrowing 


to taxes already levied for the current or 
prior years and to funds anticipated to be 
received from state aid for the current 
vear. It is evident that the statutes intend 
that school boards should confine their bor 
rowing to funds that apply to the current 
veal in order not to jeopardize the 
educational program of future years 

The maximum interest rates allowed on 
short-term borrowing vary trom 4 per cent 
to 8 per cent, but the rates actually paid 
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Summary of Statutory Provisions 
Maximum 
Legal Amounts That May Be Rate of 
State Borrowed Interest 
Indiana 33';% of current tax levy 75% of 6% 
delinquent tax levies. In cases of 4% 
D emergency borrowing may be made 
a from school funds within district with 
out interest 
lowa $3,500,000 5% 
t 
h 
n 
é ) Kansas 25% of levy for current tax year 
\ | 
| 
. Kentucky 75% of anticipated revenue from schoo] 6% 
t taxes for the fiscal vear 
S / Louisiana Two mills ot the taxes authorized for 1% 
school purposes 
t 
e 
Maine No provisions 
' Maryland No provisions 
€ : Massachusetts 1/12 of estimated cost of cxpenditures 
t for each month of the vear 
Michigan 10% of next vear’s tax levy; 80% ot 7% 
{ current year’s levy; 80% of special as 
sessments levy 
e 
Minnesota 65° of the current tax levy 6% 
i] 
t 
Mississippi Not to exceed 1° of taxable property; 0% 
50% of anticipated revenue for year; 
25% of anticipated amount from U. 5S 
' government 
Missouri No provisions 
Montana 00% of taxes for current vear plus all 
other revenues anticipated trom fees 
state and federal aid, tuition, et 
Nebraska 706% of unexpended balance of current ( 
tax levy 
Nevada Sufficient to meet temporary emergency RO 
k 
n : 
: New Hampshire 
New Jerseys 50% of current tax levy; 80% of cur 
rent railroad tax levy; 80° of tuition 
due the district 
. New Mevic« Not in excess of budget allowance for s' 
00 davs 
New York May borrow in anticipation of revenues 
from the state and uncollected taxes 
for current fiscal vear. Special borrow 
ing privilege if a bank closes and tr 
; 
] up school funds 
North Carolina Sufficient to run school for six month 


North Dakota 


ind four 


All delinquent taxes of current 
preceding vears 
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for Short-Term Borrowing for Public Schools 


Individual or Group 
Authorized To 
Borrow 


Board of School Trus 
tees or other proper 
authorities 


Treasurer of state with 
approval of executive 
council. School Board 
for regular warrants 


Any board individ- 
ual authorized to levy 
taxes after getting au 
thority from state tax 
commission 


Board 


or 


of Education 


School Boards and mu 
nicipal corporations 


Officers authorized t 
make expenditures 


School district by reso 


lution of its governing 
body 
By resolution of School 


Board 


Board of Supervisors, 


Mayor plus Board of 
Aldermen, Mayor plu 
Commissioners 

Board of Trustees 
Board of Education in 
districts 40,006 10 


000 population 


Board 


School 


Majority vote of the 
legal voters present 
and voting at annual 
oO! special school meet 
ing 


Board of Education 


County and Municipal 
Boards of Education 
with consent of Board 
Budget Auditor 

Board of Education 

( int Commission 
School Board after ré 


ceiving a certificate ot 
delinquent 


county 


taxes trom 


iuditor 





Purpose for 
Which Borrowed 


Current expenses 


Claims on the state 
sinking fund and for 
refunding anticipa 
tory warrants 


General maintenance 


Payment of any in 
debtedness matured 
unmatured = ex 
clusive ol bonded 
indebtedness 


or 


Liabilities of the de 
partments 

Debts and necessary 
maintenance expense 


Meeting 
ol the 


obligations 
ensuing yea 


Paying expenses au 
thorized by law 
Current expense 

For meeting eme! 
vency 

Hire money for any 
school purpose 
Past-duc services 
wages, salaries, and 
other obligations 
School maintenance 
(urrert expense ( 
the district 

Need ind ( 
ment 


Miscellaneous Regulations 


Resolution Must be 


sold 


necessary 


at par 


Also use interest bearing warrants 
“not paid for want of funds” 


Must show that there is an emer 
gency. These are called emergency 
warrants; a special tax i§ levied to 
pay them 


Must 
which 
Sold 
the 


be repaid in fiscal in 


borrowed 


vear 


than 95 


plus accrued 


at not less 


dollar 


cents 
interest 


on 


Extreme 
Two 
city 


must exist 
selectmen 


emergency 
thirds vote of 
council 


or 


Receiva 
general taxes 
must be se 
“Loan Board” 

and accrued 
consecutively, 
$25 mul 
en 


ol 


Notes payable to bearer 
ble in payment of 
Permission to issue 
cured from state 


Must be sold at par 
interest, numbered 
in denominations of 
tiples thereof. Also 
dorsed “not paid 
funds” 


or 
orders 
want 


ust 
lor 


Called promissory 
ture in one 
registration 
dorse 
lor 
on 


notes: to 
Paid in 

Treasure! 
warrants 
when 


ma 
order of 
Also en 
“registered 
funds 


year 
by 

regular 
payment” 
hand 


no ir 


) 


repaid in vears 
levy 


Loan must be 
District 
tax 
Authority 
and duties 


must an emergency 


under general 
of School Board 


power 


Notes 
in 
in 
time as 


be 
Mav be 
from time 
resolution 


and 
payment 
such 


“crip 
ol taxes 
manner and 
provided bs 


may accepted 


sold 
to 


Certificates of indebtedness issued 
on the faith and credit of the dis 
trict 

Certificates of indebtedness payabl 
within nine months Emergenc\ 
tax may be levied for funds lost 
in bank 

Levy a tax next ensuing vear to 
repay the money 

Called certificates of indebtednes 
Also may issue “warrants” for cur 
rent expenses in excess of cash on 
hand 
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Summary of Statutory Provisions for Short-Term Borrowing for Public Schools 
Vaximum Individual or Group 
Legal Amounts That May B Rate of {uthorized To Purpose for 
State Borrowed Interest Borrow Which Borrowed Viscellaneous Regulations 
Ohio 30% of current year tax levy plus an Taxing authority of Must be used for Notes run for six months 
amount equal to all money due from any subdivision of the purpose for which 
state school fund state tax is levied 
Oklahoma Not in excess of estimate for current Legal Board of Education Register warrants and certificates 
veal rate of indebtedness until funds are on 
hand to pay same 
Oregon $5,000 which shall not with other d bt Legal School Board when Building, repairing. Negotiable interest-bearing — war- 
exceed 5% limitation rate authorized by a ma- and furnishing rants. May use school warrants 
jority vote of legal school and endorse “not paid for want of 
voters present and vot funds” 
ing at any legal school 
meeting 
Pennsylvania 4/10 of 1 per cent in districts of Ist Legal Affirmative vote ol Not to exceed 2% of total assessed 
and 2nd class. 1% in districts of rd rate »/3 of Board of School valuation Must be repaid from 
and 4th class, of all taxable property Directors current revenue within 2 years 
in the district Called certificates of indebtedness 
Khods Island 1/12 of the amount appropriated in School Committec Public-schoo! put May use any money in the town 
the preceding year poses treasury not otherwise appropriated 
South Carolina 50% of estimated state receipts Y County Treasurer and To pay school claims Pledge taxes for the payment of 
of amount reported by County Audi 6% in County Supervisors money so borrowed 


fiscal vear 


tors for Dorchester upon application — ot 
County County Board of Edu 
cation 
South Dakota 6% Regular school warrants endorsed 
“not paid for want of funds” 
Pennesse¢ Not in excess of balance due trom 6% Quarterly Court Payment of teachers’ Short-term notes 
school budget approved by Quarterly salaries and neces 
County Court sary operating ex 
penses 
Texas 60% of local tax, 60% of state appor }/ lrustees Salaries No warrants sold at a_ discount 
tionment (Expired August 31, 1935 Shall bear interest paid numerically 
Utah Not in excess of taxes for current Board of Education Maintenance ot! May borrow money and _ issue 
school year (100% of current levy schools negotiable notes 
Vermont Such amount as the necessities of the Board of School Di- Claims against dis Attorney General rules this power 
town district require rectors trict under general duties of the school 
directors “to recelve and ust 
money” 
Virginia 50% of levy for current year; 50° of 6! School Board No additional loans made until all 
cash appropriation for preceding vear prior loans are paid Anyone 
violating this statute is guilty of 
malfeasance in office 
Washington Unanimou vot ol Warrants “endorsed” and bear in 
Board when there i terest until called for payment 
in emergency May also issue emergency warrants 
ind levy tax to pay the same 
West Virginia Legal County School Board Sheriff endorses on warrants “pre 
it sented for payment.” Sheriff re 
ceives, collects, and disburses levy 
on order of the Board 
Wisconsin 50% of all estimated receipts School Board Immediate expenses May borrow money on their own 
of maintaining motion 
schools 
W voming School Boar Regular school warrant endorsed 
not paid for want of funds” 
to meet the current financial needs of in- sary when issuing long-term bonds. The dom to the officers of the school district 


struction, maintenance, and supplies. The 
group authorized to negotiate the loan in 
practically all states is the school board, 
although some states place the authority 
in the county court, the county commis- 
sioners, school trustees, or other 
governmental body. 

Great variation is evident in the freedom 
given to the school boards in negotiating 
loans. The provisions of the statutes of 
some states are given in great detail, while 
others briefly authorize the boards to bor 
row money without any restrictions on the 
manner of sale, bidding, advertising, and 
other contingent factors. It is evident from 
the statutes that the school boards gen- 
erally have the power to negotiate short- 
term loans without securing any additional 
consent from the people as is usually neces 


some 


lack of uniformity in the laws of the dif- 
ferent states is to be expected, since each 
state legislature is free to set up whatever 
plan of financing its schools that it 
deems necessary and desirable 

The controls established by the legisla- 
tures might represent to extent the 
confidence ordinarily placed in school 
boards with respect to the management 
of the school The law of New 
Hampshire, for example, in a few words 
gives school boards the authority to pro 
vide for short-term loans by indicating un- 
der the general powers and duties of school 
boards the authority “to hire money’ for 
purposes. It is obvious that 
this provision gives a great measure of free 


some 


money 


any necessary 


in setting up their financial 
whether it require short- or long-term 
borrowing. It is interesting to note that 
over a period of 17 vears dating from 1920 
to 1936 inclusive, an average of only five 
tenths of one per cent of the total cost 
of financing the schools of New Hampshire 
has involved the use of short-term loans 
\pparently there has been no abuse of the 
privilege extended to the school districts 
of this state by 
the statutes 

In direct contrast to the New Hampshire 
statute, the regulations governing short 
term borrowing in Indiana are explicit and 
detailed.” Practically nothing is left to the 
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Whither Safety Education? 


N. C. Kearney 


Administrators, supervisors, and cur- 
riculum workers labor under the impact of 
a multiplicity of demands from various 
groups and individuals for inclusion of spe- 
cial materials in the courses of study. Some 
of these materials have little or no value 
and can be met with the valid objection 
that their inclusion would jeopardize in- 
struction in more essential subjects. The 
inclusion of other materials is definitely ob- 
jectionable and cannot even be considered. 
Some few of the demands prove upon 
examination to be meritorious and a place 
in the curriculum is sought for them. 

In recent years we have seen and wel- 
comed the growth of a new emphasis on 
safety education. At present, instruction in 
safety education is in an_ experimental 
stage. Some fine work has been done with 
it, and the time is approaching when it 
will be generally accepted as a part of our 
educational programs. 

The current revolt against the compart- 
mentalization of subject matter and the 
consequent swing toward theories of in- 
tegration and unification indicates that 
specialized subject matter will be presented 
more and more in terms of its relationships 
with other fields of knowledge. This move- 
ment is based on a conception of learning 
that has its emphasis on insights and mean- 
ings and that orients itself in terms of 
children who are considered as being in a 
process of continuous growth. Let us look 
at the field of safety education with some 
of these considerations in mind. 

In two or three respects those who are 
interested in safety education have been 
very successful. Much statistical informa- 
tion concerning accidents of various kinds 
has been assembled. This information sum- 
marizes accidents in terms of seasons, age 
groups, sex, occupation, location, etc. No 
great progress could be made in the field 
of safety education without having such 
information at hand 


Outside Helps for Safety Instruction 

Those interested in safety education are 
doing a significantly fine piece of work in 
enlisting the aid of various private, semi- 
public, and public agencies outside the 
schools. Without raising the question as to 
whether or not it is comparatively easy to 
enlist cooperation in the field of safety edu- 
cation, it may be said that the people in 
safety education have been much more suc 
cessful in enlisting outside help than have 
those in almost any other specialized 
subject field. 

Safety-education workers have realized 
the possibilities inherent in many of the 
newer educational tools, particularly in the 
field of visual education and the radio 
Safety films are being used widely and 
their general level, while low at first, shows 
indications of approaching — excellence 
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Radio programs are being developed with 
wide listener appeal and a good deal of 
pupil participation. 

The factor of pupil participation in 
safety education deserves particular men- 
tion. The field of safety education lends 
itself well to a maximum of pupil activity. 
One of the early safety enterprises started 
in the schools was that of pupil police 
patrols. These gave pupils an opportunity 
to perform a safety and citizenship activity 
of maximum value. More recently such 
things as radio participation, safety clubs, 
bicycle clubs, fire-drill organizations, and 
others that need not be mentioned here 
have taken advantage of the values 
inherent in pupil activity. 

Great stores of safety materials have 
been made available for the pupils of vari- 
ous ages and abilities. Much of it was writ- 
ten for adult readers and is distributed in 
the schools without change. Some of it deals 
with specific items such as the automobile, 
fire prevention, industrial hazards of vari- 
kinds, and similar subjects. Other 
materials have been prepared in textbook 
form dealing with the general problem of 
safety. Some of this material has been ad- 
justed to various age, grade, and ability 
groups. Many dramatizations and playlets 
have been written to be sent out as leaflets 
or to appear in various magazines. These 
materials range in value from very good to 
very poor. Some are too difficult for pupils 
while some are oversimplified. Much safety 
material is frankly “preachy” and borders 
on the “goody-goody” type. Some of it runs 
the danger of arousing the disdain of red- 
blooded youth with its yearning for ad- 
venture and the thrill of danger successfully 
verted. 

The level of excellence achieved in some 
safety fields has not been achieved in the 
written safety materials provided for youth 
in the schools. The reason for this may not 
be as much of a reflection on the literary 
ibility of the authors as on their failure 
the implic ations of 
instructional trends 
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Integration Needed 

Training in safety must be integrated 
with other subject fields if it is to receive 
the emphasis it warrants. Democracy his 
been defined as a way of life; safety is en- 
titled to the same appellation. In saying 
that safety is a way of life we imply that 
consideration must be given to it in relation 
to practically everything we do. It is im- 
possible to conceive of anything more in- 
efficient or unreasonable than that of 
teaching safety for the duration of a ten 
or fifteen-minute period and then in sepa- 
rate periods devoted to citizenship, health, 
physical education, reading, art, conserva 
tion, and other subjects, to ignore safety 
In an elementary-school lesson dealing with 


methods of illumination in colonial days, 
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the fire hazards involved in pine-knot 
torches and candles may well be pointed 
out. Later the kerosene or coal-oil lamp can 
be treated in the same manner. In the sci- 
ence class when electric lighting is dis- 
cussed, the fire and shock hazards in the 
use of electricity should be pointed out. 
In civics classes the relationship of law to 
safety may be stressed. Respect for the 
rights of others is a fundamental of safety 
education which is closely identified with 
the objectives of citizenship teaching. 

It seems shortsighted to teach children 
the history of fire and its effect on civiliza- 
tion without at the same time teaching the 
hazards of fire and its proper control. The 
story of fire from the time of the first 
flame, which may have been captured as a 
result of an electrical storm, down through 
the fires ignited by friction, by flit and by 
modern combinations of abrasives and in- 
flammables, affords ample opportunity for 
instruction in fire prevention. The discus- 
sion of the water supply for a modern city 
or village may well be expanded to include 
consideration of surplus water storage for 
fire-fighting purposes. We could go on 
endlessly in practically every compart- 
mentalized field. 

Some tendency has been evident lately 
in certain written safety materials to cor- 
relate safety education with health edu- 
cation and physical education. This may be 
justified by saying that some integration 
is better than none, but the problem will 
not be solved until the possibilities for 
safety education are written into all sub- 
ject-matter courses. This probably will not 
occur until after the integrated curriculum 
becomes more of a reality than it is at 
present. 

Courses of study in many fields now in- 
clude material on safety. Laboratory and 
shop courses stress safety in the experi- 
ments and activities of the classroom. 
Health, physical education, citizenship, 
reading, and other courses stress safety in 
actual life situations. Valuable as such 
safety-education material is, much of it 
was conceived by people not conversant 
with the safety problem as a whole. It is 
as one sided as the material previously 
mentioned which is prepared by safety ex- 
perts who do not understand recent 
educational trends 


Attitude Building a Need 

real sense, safety education 
meets many of the same problems that 
face all effort in character education. We 
know that the ability to distinguish be 
tween right and wrong gives better as- 
surance that people will embrace what is 
right and eschew what is wrong. We know, 
too, that knowledge of what constitutes a 
safety hazard does not in itself guarantee 
safe activity. Education in safety or in any 
other field is of little value unless it carries 
over into actual conduct. The problem is 
that of giving students practice in func- 
tioning in real life situations in such a way 
as to guard against safety hazards 
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What is the M 


Why do taxpayers’ associations ask for 
still further reductions in the appropria- 
tions for schools and universities but do 
not object to spending much money for 
other public salaries and services? May it 
be because the schoolmen are too weak 
to resist attack? Have the people lost faith 
in the value of education to the extent that 
some critics imply? Certain critics who 
speak for the members of taxpaying groups 
are openly questioning the _ financial 
economy of maintaining efficient schools. 
They have advocated the calling of special 
sessions ®f legislatures to reduce the ap- 
propriations for education, which are al- 
ready too meager to meet what educators 
believe are the honest demands made by 
the patrons upon their Such 
criticism is destructive of social values that 
have been won through hard efforts 

It is important that constructive crili- 
cism of the schools be encouraged in a 
democratic society. A constructive critic 
of education should be continuously aware 
of the rapid changes in the social scene 
which need to be interpreted under 
guidance by the young folks in school. It 
is time for those within the ranks of teach- 
ing to make general inquiries into the de- 
fects of the schools in order to discover 
those which need correction most urgently. 

One thing that is wrong is that many 
pupils still attend one-room schools which 
cannot be adjusted to meet the rapidly 
changing demands of this industrial age 
The flaw is one of organization, which is 
not chargeable to the teachers or pupils 
but to the voters themselves, for their will, 
expressed either directly or indirectly, is 
required to change district organization and 
attendance areas. The very small schools 
do not meet the current problems faced 
by the young men and women who com- 
plete their courses and seek gainful employ- 
ment. These schools are at fault. first, 
because they fail to recognize possible oc- 
cupations in the community and train the 
young people for them and, second, be- 
cause they fail to study the demand for 
occupations in a large way and the human 
talents required to fill it. and so cannot 
adjust the training they offer to the needs 
of the groups which they serve. 
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A Sense of Thrift 

A second fault of American education is 
that it fails to prepare young people in the 
economic sense for thrifty living. Far too 
many Americans reach the retirement age 
in the neighborhood of sixty-five vears and 
are dependent upon others for further fi- 
nancial support. Only a handful of any un- 
selected group who began their careers 
with high hopes of success have achieved 
economic independence at reasonable re- 
tirement age. Should one blame the critics 

1Professor Education, Un 
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atter with American Schools? 
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from outside the profession of teaching for 
looking askance at a school system which 
they have come to regard as the high road 
to economic independence, when they dis- 
cover that gaining and keeping a com- 
petence until retirement age depend upon 
factors over which the schools seem to 
have no control? These critics ask how the 
schools can be said to have succeeded in 
their mission when they have failed to meet 
the most obvious economic need of the 
people who have supported them. 

That criticism has considerable force, 
coming as it does at a period of economic 
stress when the security of large numbers 
of people has been violated. But what can 
the schools say for themselves? This is 
their defense. The American people have 
looked to education to give them the knowl- 
edge and skill that will make them better 
able to develop their own human resources 
and the natural resources of the country. 
The schools helped the people re-estab- 
lish a more normal economic living in the 
business depressions which followed the 
panics of 1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, 
and 1919. The six vears of depression after 
the panic of 1837 have been referred to as 
the great revival in American education. 
More money was spent to improve the 
schools in those vears than had been spent 
just before the panic. 

On the other hand, in the depression 
which followed the panic of 1929 the ta- 
tional faith in education faltered. The peo- 
ple permitted the shortening of 
terms in thousands of 
wide areas. Teachers’ 
were reduced: 


school 
communities over 
salaries generally 
the number of teachers on 
many staffs was decreased; and there were 
scattered instances of defaulted school 
bonds. The program of studies in hundreds 
of cities was made less valuable for the 
pupils by the partial or entire elimination 
of some of the more recently introduced 
courses, which pertained to such things as 
art. music, health, home economics, or in- 
dustrial arts. More recently the whole 
structure of taxation for school support in 
certain states has commenced to tumble, 
and students in state-supported universities 
are being asked to pay higher fees if they 
choose to spend their time in a pursuit of 
such ‘doubtful social value” as that of 
educating themselves by means of the op- 
portunities offered in colleges. Yet. there 
is no valid reason for this loss of faith in 
the value or efficacy of efficient modern 
education in institutions of college rank 
It is a depression fear, which ought to be 
thrown off the popular mind. 


Not Serving All the People 
A third defect of the American public 
schools is that they are not serving a suf 
ficiently large proportion of the total pop- 
ulation; nor are they spending as much 
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money as they should. The ideal of univer- 
sal education through high school, which 
was accepted in theory as early as 182] 
when the first high school in its current 
form was established in Boston, has been 
only partially realized in practice. An in- 
creasing proportion of those of high-school 
age should be served with what they need 
in school until such service extends to one 
hundred per cent of them. The high school 
of each community should be the center, 
also, for whatever adult education of those 
beyond high-school age is demanded in the 
community. 

The costs of schools should increase, he- 
cause they are not great enough now to 
pay for the educational service which the 
public is demanding that the schools should 
perform. Costs of education are lower than 
they should be in proportion to the na- 
tional income and the national wealth. Less 
than 2'4 per cent of the value of tangible 
property in the United States was invested 
in the grounds and buildings of all public 
schools, including elementary and second- 
ary schools, colleges, universities, and 
teacher-training institutions, in 1930. Out 
of every 100 dollars of income received in 
1930, the American people spent only 3.35 
dollars for all public elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate schools. For every dollar that 
was spent for public-school support, the 
people spent 1.35 dollars for life insurance. 
for building construction, and 15.15 
dollars for passenger automobiles.” That 
was before the schools fell into disrepute 
among organizations of taxpavers. The 
situation now intensified in’ the 
same direction. 

When a patient is thought to be ill, 
do the doctors withdraw the means of re- 
covery from him? Do they not rather 
diagnose his illness and attempt to revive 
him? Three of the svmptoms of illness of 
the American public schools have been 
here diagnosed. In summary they are as 
follows: 


is only 


1. Gross ineaualities in the educational 
opportunities of urban and rural children 
as shown by the prevalence of the 
one-room schools. 

2. Lack of preparation by the school of 
voung people for thrifty living through con- 
servation of their resources during the 
period of rather efficient production. 

3. The serving of too small a proportion 
of American young people, by the schools, 
coupled with the spending of much _ too 
small a proportion of the national income 
to satisfy the reasonable public 
for educational service. 


demands 


Are the trained men and women who 
lead educational thought in this country 
Concluded on pane 
The figure ire quoted from “Facts on School Cost 
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In 1933, West Virginia made a some- 
what radical reorganization of its public- 
school system by the adoption of the 
county unit type of administration. Just 
prior to this step, at the general election 
in 1932, the voters of the state had ap- 
proved a tax-limitation amendment which 
made a reconstruction of the public-school 
financial program a vital necessity. The 
problem was one of finding new sources of 
revenue to replace the greatly reduced re- 
turns from taxes on real and personal prop- 
erty which had borne the heavy burden 
through the vears, and of distributing the 
funds equitably among the 55 county 
units. The financing of public education be- 
came largely a state function as distinct 
from the local control of the past. It is 
the purpose of this study to present the 
main features of this program as it has op- 
erated for the past five or six years, to 
rate the applications in concrete cases, and 
to draw some pertinent conclusions. 


of State School 
in West Virginia 

Since the adoption of the county unit 
in West Virginia, the sources of revenue 
have changed considerably. Formerly, the 
funds for education came mainly from local 
taxes on property, while the state 
tributed about 5 per cent in aid to the 
various districts. Now, the greatest share 
of the school revenue comes from the state 
in the form of indirect taxes. The legally 
earmarked sources of the general school 
fund, as contained in a bill passed by the 
legislature of West Virginia, February 6, 
1939, are: 

(1) The proceeds from the capitation 
tax: (2) the income of the school funds: 
(3) the net proceeds of fines and for 
feitures which accrued to the state during 
the previous year; (4) all moneys arising 
from the sources named in section four, 
article twelve of the constitution, here- 
tofore going to the school fund, but as now 
amended going to the general school fund: 
(5) all interest on public monevs received 
from state depositories; (6) state license 


Sources Revenue 
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tax on marriage: (7) state tax on for- 
feitures: (8) state tax on state licenses, 
except motor vehicles, and on owners, 


chauffeurs, operators. and dealers in motor 
vehicles, hunting and fishing licenses paid 
directly to the state auditor and secretary 
f state: (9) all funds from any 
paid into the treasury for school purposes 
ind not otherwise appropriated. 

The money thus collected goes into the 
General School Fund” and is used to pay 
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Financing the Public-School Program 
of West Virginia 
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the salary of the state superintendent of 
free schools, his traveling expenses, to pay 
a part of the salary of each county super- 
intendent, and most important, to pay 
state aid to the counties. 

The total amount derived from these 
sources in 1932-33 was $934,567.20, of 


which the largest items were licenses, 
$278,873.18, sales of delinquent lands, 


$256,596.48, and capitations, $211,422.57. 
For 1937-38, the figures reached $986,- 
059.10, with the sales of delinquent lands 
only $72,742.67, or less than one third the 
amount of 1932-33. Attention is directed 
to the fact that earmarked revenues of the 
general school funds make up approxi- 
mately 3'2 per cent of the total state aid 
given to the various counties for educa- 
tional purposes. Since this forms such a 
small share of the money granted by the 
state, it is obvious that other fountains of 
revenue are tapped rather copiously. 

This is indeed the case. The remainder 
of the money needed for the operation of 
the state’s public-school system is derived 
from biennial appropriations drawn from 
the general revenue. The latest figures 
available, 1937-38, show total state gen- 
eral revenue receipts of $30,042,868.93. Of 
noteworthy significance is the amount of 
revenue obtained from property tax, only 
$80,506.98, while liquor brought in 
250,000, business occupations, 
880,402.76, and consumers’ 
$8 ,484,040.37.) Not all the money in the 
“State General Revenue Receipts” 
to the support of the public schools. The 
amount so used is determined by legisla- 
tive appropriation and distributed among 
the counties in with certain legal 
regulations 
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Sources of County School Revenues 

The tax-limitation amendment approved 
by the voters in 1932 arranged the prop- 
erty in four classes and fixed maximum 
levy rates of $.50, $1, $1.50, and $2 on 
the respective $100 valuation thereof. The 
property classifications are: (1) personal 
property and farm property used in agri- 
culture; (2) residential property and 
farms occupied by owners or tenants: (3) 
all other property situated outside mu- 
nicipalities: (4) “all other such property 
situated within municipalities.” In passing 
it is worthy of attention that the classifica- 
tion feature of the amendment reduced 
taxes in some cases more than the maxi- 


mum rates. For example, a county for- 
fwenty Fourth Annual Report of the Finances of the 
‘tate of West Virginia 
West Virginia Educat Bulletin, Vol. VI, N 


merly levying $88,000 for schools now 
levies only $12,000, mostly because 90 per 
cent of the property is in the first and 
second classification where very low levy 
rates obtain. 

The total amount of local school revenue 
raised in 1932-33 from tax collections was 
$16,420,309, while in 1937-38 it had 
fallen to $9,612,995. This represents the 
welcome lightening of the intolerable 
burden on small property owners. 

One might readily surmise that when the 
transition came from the district unit to 
the county unit, the several counties found 
themselves with varying degrees of bonded 
indebtedness, contracted under the old 
system during the days of financial plenti- 
tude. Strange to say, provisions for these 
debts were left out of the levy-limitation 
amendment entirely. In attempting to take 
care of this situation some counties placed 
debt levies in excess of the constitutional 
rates which were declared unconstitutional 
by the State Supreme Court. The state 
attempted to come to the rescue of the 
stranded counties by extending state aid for 
payment of debts, but this too was ad- 
judged unconstitutional by the same court. 
Then the legislature allocated 70 per cent 
of all county levies to current expenses and 
30 per cent to debts. When this was done 
most counties could carry their debt obli- 
gation, but if they were not able, rates 
sufficiently high to do so were approved 
by judicial decision. The legislature in 
1939 amended the act changing the rela- 
tive proportions of current expense to debt 
from 70-30 to 80-20. This was possible 
because since 1933, a total of $6,500,000 
has been raised to retire the contractual 
indebtedness of local government units, in- 
curred before the adoption of the limita- 
tion amendment, and the amount now 
outstanding is about $450,000. Also the 
annual bonded debt service has been re- 
duced from $8,000,000 to $6,500,000. 
Finally, the last of the Virginia debt pay- 
ments are due in 1939, and no further 
debt levy for this purpose upon real and 
personal property will be required. The 
effect of this change from 70-30 to 80-20 
in the matter of the proportion of current 
expenses to debt will be a gain of approxi- 
mately $2,700,000 in property-tax income 
for the use of the public schools this year 


Distribution of School Revenue 
in West Virginia 
In the matter of local school revenue the 
county is allowed a certaiy fixed amount 
This is determined by taking 95 per cent 
of the amount obtained by multiplying the 
classified assessed valuation of real, per- 
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sonal, and public utility property in the 
county of the year 1938 by the levy rates 
for current school purposes as of the cur- 
rent year. For 1939-40, this, of course, will 
be 80 per cent of the total local levy for all 
school purposes, the other 20 per cent 
going for indebtedness as provided by law. 
Should the county have no school in- 
debtedness to provide for, or should the 
amount necessary for such indebtedness 
be insufficient to necessitate the maximum 
levy as fixed by law, then the county 
board of education may lay a levy to es- 
tablish what is known as the “permanent 
improvement fund.’ The proceeds of this 
fund shall be used only for the support of 
building and permanent improvement 
projects. This fund is restricted to 25 per 
cent of the foundation program for the 
same school year, and provision is also 
made for the investment of this fund. This 
is a new provision. 

The next matter for consideration is the 
distribution of state aid to the several 
counties. The method of determining the 
amount to be allocated to the counties is 
somewhat complex. However, it needs to 
be understood clearly as it is the leading 
basis of the claims of some that West Vir- 
yinia has gone a long way toward solving 
the perplexing problems of equalization of 
taxation and of educational opportunity. 
The very recent legislation that will be 
effective this school vear sets up the 
necessary procedure. 


Allocating Teachers 

The number of teachers allocated to 
each county is determined by a somewhat 
involved process which needs careful ex- 
planation. It can be illustrated best by a 
concrete example. Let us take Barbour 
County which comes first alphabetically on 
the list of counties. For the school year 
just ended, 1938-39, Barbour County had 
an actual ADA of 3,334 in the elementary 
schools. The law provides for a correction 
for size of school based on average daily 
attendance in each county and the number 
of schools actually operated in the county 
during the preceding year. The number of 
elementary schools in Barbour County last 
year was 107. This is multiplied by ”, 
giving 1783. This is added to the ADA, 
3332, giving a total of 5115, which is 
called the “Corrected ADA.” To determine 
the number of elementary teachers for Bar- 
bour County this corrected ADA is multi- 
plied by 3 per centum, giving 153.45. Since 
the decimal is disregarded, Barbour County 
will be allotted 153 elementary teachers 
for 1939-40. 

In figuring on high-school teachers, the 
above process has slight variations. The 
ADA of the high schools of Barbour 
County for 1938-39 was 907 and the num- 
ber of high schools in operation was four. 


— ; _ 15 
This latter number is multiplied by =” 
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which gives 30. By adding 30 to 907 we 
obtain 937, which is the corrected ADA 
for high schools of the county. Four per 
cent of 937 gives 37.48. Therefore the 
allotment for high-school teachers for 
Barbour County for 1939-40 will be 37. 


The Weightings for Instruction 


After the number of teachers has been 
allotted, the next factors in working out 
the amount of state aid are the weightings 
for elementary- and high-school instruction 
based upon the experience and certification 
of the teachers employed by the local 
county board of education. The values as- 
signed by law for teaching experience is 
as follows: 

1 to 5 years 3/5 of the number of terms 

6 to 9 years 2 plus 1/5 the number of terms 

10 years or more 4 

In Barbour County the weightings for 
experience of the 151 elementary teachers 
will be 419.8, and of the 37 high-school 
teachers 88.4. 

In the matter of certification of values 
assigned by law for the various grades of 
certificates are as follows: 


Second-grade certificate 13 
First-grade certificate 17 
Short Normal certificats 18 
Standard Normal 


certificate 20 
Bachelor’s Degree 7 
Master’s Degree 24 

On the basis of these values the weight- 
ing of elementary teachers of Barbour 
County for certification totals 3,014, and 
for high-school teachers 820. Therefore the 
total weighting for these two items will 
be 419.8 plus 3014, which equals 3433.8. 
This number (3433.8) is divided by 28 
times the number of elementary teachers or 
28 times 151, which equals 4228: and the 
quotient .81215 thus obtained becomes the 
weighting for elementary instruction. 

Taking the corrected ADA, 5115, for 
the elementary schools and multiplying by 
the weighting, .81215, we derive the prod- 
uct 4154, and by doing the same for the 
high school we obtain the product 1095. 
Then adding these we have 5249, the total 
weighted pupils for the county. 


Computing the State Aid 

After all this long digression in lower 
mathematics we have at last reached the 
point where the amount of state aid for 
the foundation school program can be com- 
puted accurately. The law provides that 
the number of weighted pupils of the 
county shall be multiplied by 51.30. Thus 
the number of weighted pupils of Barbour 
County, 5249, multiplied by $51.30 gives 
$269,274. To this must be added the aver- 
age transportation during the four-year 
period ending June 30, 1938. This share 
thus obtained is $11,867. 

On the basis of the complicated formula 
which has been presented in detail for one 
county the total revenues for the founda- 
tion school program in West Virginia, 
1939-40, will amount to $25,993,100. The 
local share will be $11,919,315 and the 
state aid $14,073,785. In percentage the 
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local share is 46.2 per cent and the state 
aid 53.8 per cent. 

Now what implications may be drawn 
from a reasonable consideration of the 
facts given as to the effectiveness and fair- 
ness of the method of financing the pub- 
lic-school program of West Virginia? This 
is not an easy question to answer as good 
authorities would differ on what consti- 
tutes an effective school program and on 
what coustitutes a fair method of raising 
school revenue. 

Practically all the experts on the sub- 
ject agree, however, that equalization of 
opportunity for all children is desirable 
This may be measured roughly by such 
things as length of the school term, 
salary scale for teachers, transportation, 
buildings, and equipment. 


Equality Achieved 

In the matter of length of term, che fi- 
nancial plan in West Virginia has brought 
absolute equality. The child in the most 
remote rural district is assured of the same 
length of term as the child in the big city 
high school of the same county. The same 
is true as between county and county. In 
the school year ended June 30, 1939, only 
three counties failed to maintain a_ nine 
months’ school term. 

One result of the county unit plan in 
West Virginia has been the increased con- 
solidation of schools. The abolition of the 
old district lines left the school authorities 
free to transport pupils to the most con- 
venient point in the county. Under the 
provisions of this act consolidation has 
gone on apace, and more and more pupils 
are transported to centralized schools. Now 
the opportunity for a high-school education 
is within the reach of every white child in 
the state. Counties which do not have a 
sufficiently large Negro school population 
to maintain a high school are required to 
send such pupils to one of the high schools 
at the two state colleges and to pay S10 per 


month for their living expenses. The tui- 
tion is free. In 1929-30 West Virginia 
spent $496,184 for transportation, while 


the estimate for 
$5,000,000 


1939-40 is put at nearly 


The Building Problem 

One serious charge against the county 
unit plan in West Virginia has been the 
inability of the boards to raise funds for 
the erection or repair of buildings and for 
adequate equipment under the levy limita- 
tion act. In 1934-35, a total of 47 ele- 
mentary schools and 11 high schools were 
constructed. By 1935-36, construction had 
declined to 19 elementary and one high 


school. The figures for 1938-39 are II 
elementary and 9 high schools. The 
critical need for a building program is 


shown further by the increase in number 
of buildings rented. More than 200 such 
buildings are now in use for school pur- 
poses. Largely because of limited funds for 
building purposes, the boards of education 


(Concluded on pace 
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The dignified school-owned residence of the principal of the Community High 
School at Marengo, Illinois, occupies a carefully landscaped site in the best 
residential neighborhood of the city. 


A Manse for the Principal 


The principal of the Community High 
School at Marengo, Ill., occupies a fine, old 
residence in a very desirable section of the 
community, and the building together with the 
well-kept grounds are a part of the property 
owned by School District No. 154 

The residence was presented to the school 
district by a public-spirited woman, Mrs. Josie 


Dayton Curtiss, in memory of her husband 
the late Hon. Ira R. Curtiss 
Mrs. Curtiss had noticed that whenever a 


board ot 
to find a 
that the chiet 
who in Illinois 
a principal, should live in a 
home that would be entirely comfortable and 
that would be of a kind and 
neighborhood in keeping 
Importance ol the principal 


new principal was employed by the 
found it difficult 
She believed 


local 


education, he 
suitable home 
executive of the 


very 


S( hool 


Is designated as 


located in a 
with the official 


ihe residence which is otf brick construc- 
tion, painted white, occupies a three and one- 
half acre tract in a very desirable neighbor 
hood. Since the acquisition of the building 
by the school district it has been extensively 
remodeled so that it is modern and up lo 
date in every respect. The rooms on the first 
tloor large living room, a den 
a dining room, a kitchen, and a laundry. Four 
bedrooms and a bath are on the second floor 
The living room has built-in bookshelves, an 
attractive fireplace and French doors leading 
to a screened porch. All draperies and stair 
carpets have been supplied by the school dis 
trict \ desirable adjunct is a large 
at the rear of the lot 

The entire community of Marengo is justly 
proud of this official home of its high-school 
principal 


consist of a 


garage 


i I WcCleery 


School-Made Motion Pictures 


for Public Relations 
William S. Wagner’ 


Ohio schools are producing their own mo 
tion pictures as a means of showing the pub 
lic their work, and accomplishments 
Presented here is a brief summary of the type 


ind cost of the equipment used, the length 
] 


needs 


nd cost of the film produced, and the con 
of the film produced. This information 
from a recent study of 37 Ohio schools 
1 have produce motion pictures for 
publicity purposes 


Equipment 
half of the 37 own the 
mera used in producing their motion pi 
res. Of the 


Over schools do not 


used 


school owned meras 


under $100, eight cost under $200 
ind three cost under $600. The three cameras 
in the range $200 to $600 


technical schools and were used primarily for 


“even cost 


were owned by 
teaching purposes 

There are five 
cameras of 16-mm 
use both 8-mm. and 

Only four schools use sound-on-film 
ever, 16 using their amplifying 
systems or some similar device to give sound 
accompaniment to their pictures 

Although 31 schools are 


cameras and 35 
size in use. Three schools 
16-mm. cameras 


S-mm 


how 


S¢ hools are 


using lighting 


equipment for interior shots. 18 schools men 
tion lighting as their chief difficulty. How 
manv of these schools use an exposure meter 
is not known 





Financing 
Since most boards of education are probably 
unwilling as yet to finance the film progrem, 
the administrator is usually forced to find 
some method, or a combination of methods, 
for raising the money. 
The schools have financed their programs 


by admission to school-made film (eight 
schools), admission to noon movies (nine 
schools), funds of school clubs (fourteen 


schools), donations from community groups 


and individuals (two schools), donations of 
staff members (five schools), admission to 
school assemblies and entertainments (five 


schools), candy and seed sales (two schools). 


Length and Cost of Films 


The 34 schools reporting on length of films 
have produced a minimum of 45,900 ft. of 


film at a cost of $3,497. The 45,900 ft. of 
film consisted of 39,400 ft. of 16-mm. silent 
film, 3,900 ft. of 16-mm. sound-on-film, and 
2.600 ft. of 8-mm. silent film. 


It would require 31/2 hours to project the 
45,900 ft. of film, which 
projection time of 55 
the 34 


means an 
minutes for 


average 
each of 
schools 


Content of Films 


Out of a total of 1,890 minutes of film 
projection time 1,419 minutes were devoted 
to the general activities type of film. This 
type of picture is made up of various scenes 
from the total activities of the schools. The 
better general activities picture correlates the 
scenes so that together they form a unified 
whole. 

Other film topics are football, public serv- 
ice, safety, community, instructional, May 
Day, and teacher selection 

Public Relations Value of Motion 
Pictures 

To discover something of the effectiveness 
of the film as a means of drawing the pub 
lic into the school the following question was 
asked 

When it was announced that a 
motion picture would be shown at 
meeting has it 
attendance ( please 
less rormal 
much 


school made 
a particular 
that the 
much less 
greater 


been your experience 


check) 


Was 


greater 
Twenty-nine replied to this ques 
tion, four saving attendance was normal, 11 
saying greater, and 14 saying much greater 

An attempt was made to discover the ef 
fectiveness of the film programs in develop 
ing better public relations by asking the 
following question 

What evidence do have of th enlec 
tiveness of your films in promoting better public 
relations? (Remarks of patrons 
lated by films, ete 

Some of the typical remarks of patrons art 
particularly revealing, and for this reason they 
ire included here 

I didn’t 
sur school 


S¢ hools 


vou 


questions stimu 


know we had those departments in 


This is one of the best things that the school 
has done to acquaint the patrons of the school 
with the operation of the school 

I did not know vou were doing all thos 
things at school 

I don’t know how vou are able to manage 
so many kids so efficiently 

My. I wish mv children could attend vou 
school 

The above remarks are evidence of how 


some of the public has reacted to the school 
films. There were probably many more who 
felt the wav but comment. In 


Same made no 
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addition to this are the comments made by 
the school staff members who exhibited the 
school films. Some of these follow 


Constant call by public for showings 

Parents became more willing or 
have special departments expanded 

Comments by local papers 

Demand for tickets 

Cooperation cf board members and = superin 
tendent 

Increased enrollment in school 

Requests for repeat showings 

Shown to residents just before voting on re 
newal of 3-mill levy for operating, 


anxious to 


which was 
passed. 

Film stimulated interest on the part of patrons 
in the work of the schools 

Service clubs and organizations were glad to 
have the films shown 

Better school support 

Board of cducation bought visual equipment 
mostly as a result of seeing school-made pictures 

Disputes about the construction of new build 
ings were settled. (Made shots of various stages 
in construction of new building.) 

Our community believes in boosting the schools 
probably due to their knowledge of the schools 
through pictures 

From these remarks of the school’s staff the 
value of the school-made film as promoter ot 
better public relations seems evident 


Conclusions 


Why does the school-made motion picture 
stand out as one of the best methods of gain- 
ing the public support and cooperation for the 
school? One reason is that the motion picture 
is almost always on the level of concrete ex- 
perience and verbalism is practically non- 
existent. Of course, each individual interprets 
the picture for himself, but the gap between 
individual interpretation is not nearly so great 
as it would be if just the spoken word or 
printed page had been used. However, this 
does not mean that the motion picture should 
not be supplemented by the printed or spoken 
word. 

Many 
children learn, but it is possible to show only 
the setting in which learning takes place. In 
1 situation such as this the printed or spoken 


school films attempt to show how 
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word is necessary to relate the physical 
activity or setting to the learning process. 

Another reason the motion picture is such 
a powerful public-relations medium is because 
of its ability to show many of the activities 
of the school within a relativery short space 
of time, and to a large number of people. It 
these people were to visit the school in an at- 
tempt to get the same information given in 
the motion picture, it would probably take 
many weeks of continuous attendance on their 
part before this could. be obtained 

The average parent or member of the public 
does not have the time ‘to visit the school 
daily for a continuous period of time. In fact, 
many would be hard pressed to visit the school 
more than five or six times during the year 
rhe motion picture then, with its ability to 
record significant parts of the school’s activi- 
ties in their proper relationship to the whole 
program, most practical 
means of interpreting certain phases of the 
school for the public. 

The school film may do the best job of in 
terpreting many phases of the school to the 
public, but it should not be 
to do it all. The school-made motion picture 
should be but a part of a balanced and con 
tinuous public-relations program which uses 
every available method to interpret the school 
for the public 


seems to be the 


depended upon 


REORGANIZE SUPERVISION 
IN KALAMAZOO 

In June 1939. the board of education at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., adopted a plan lor re 
organizing the supervision of the schools 
As recommended by Supt. Loy Norrix, four 
directors of educational activities have been 
appointed to work immediately under the 
superintendent of schools. These have charge 
respectively of (a) elementary education, 
(b) secondary education, (c) co-ordinate 
educational activities, and (d) research and 
guidance 

Each director has supervision of — the 
academic and shopwork of the schools im- 
mediately in his charge and has been asked 
to work with the special (subject) supervisors 
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and principals in co-ordinating all the work 
of the school system 

The special supervisors of subjects recom- 
mend the placing and transfer of teachers and 
the deveiopment of a co-ordinated program 
of instruction in their departments. The 
director of research is in charge of the pro- 
gram of guidance throughout the system. All 
ot the directors and special supervisors assist 
the superintendent in interviewing candidates 
for teaching positions 

The director ot elementary education has 
been assigned the general supervision of the 
academic curriculum. He assists in interv.ew- 
ing and eliminating candidates for teaching 
positions. He is in charge of the selection ot 
textbooks and other materials. He directs the 
in-service training of teachers. He has charge 
of the articulation and co-ordination of the 


work of all departments in the elementary 
schoois and the special supervisors report 
to him 


The director of 
similarly charge of the academic 
in the junior and senior high schools. He 
interviews candidates and practice 
teachers. He selects textbooks and directs the 
in-service training of teachers 

The director of co-ordinate activities has 
i wide variety of duties. He is in general 
charge of the supervision of the curriculum 
He directs the summer school the tederal 
education projects, and the special school for 
the physically handicapped and retarded chil 
dren. He oversees the adult-education acti 
ities, including the evening school. He _ is 
responsible for the program of speech corre 
tion. He assists in the selection and_ placing 
of personnel and in the in-service training 
of these special teachers In general, he 
directs the articulation and co-ordination of 
ill special educational work 

The director of 
carries on the testing program and 


secondary education has 
curriculum 


assigns 


guidance 
makes 
special surveys. He is in charge of the attend- 
ance work and child accounting and has im- 
mediate direction ot the doctors nurses 
dentists. and visiting teachers. All of this 


research ind 


work is carried on in addition to the guidance 
program for which he is responsible 





The Board of Education at Kansas City, Kansas, discussing the annual problem of school tax revenue, a large scale school 
building program, and a shifting school population. Foreground, center, Robert L. Crowley, member of the board. Reading 
around the table to left of Mr. Crowley: W. H. Honnell, vice-president; George W. Mears, member; Thomas M. Van Cleave, 
attorney for board; Frank Rushton, president; Rose Lane, secretary to Lewis H. Brotherson, business manager, next to her; 


John E. Carlson, member; O. O 


Claflin, Jr.. member; F. L. 
architect for the board 


Schlagle, superintendent. Seated, rear, Joseph W 
Photo by Kansas City Kansan. 


Radotinsky, 
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School Transportation in New York State 


J. Cayce Morrison’ 


In New York transportation of pupils as a 
function of the state is largely a development 
of the past dozen years. The state’s larger 
interest in transportation began with and has 
paralleled the growth of centralization of 
rural schools. The growth in transportation 
during the past ten years is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. The Growth in Numbers of Pupils Trans- 


ported, New York State, 1927-1938 


1927-1928 10,463 
1928-1929 17,756 
1929-1930 23,241 
1930-1931 40,589 
1931-1932 68,930 
1932-1933 75,643 
1933-1934 89,546 
1934-1935 100,621 
1935-1936 109,928 
1936-1937 123,460 


1937-1938 136,232 


1938-1939 150,000 (estimated) 


During this period three revisions of the 
Education Law have materially affected trans- 
portation. In 1925 the legislature voted what 
is known as the “transportation quota.’” 
This provides that the state shall pay one 
half the cost of transportation when such is 
voted by the district and approved by the 
state commissioner of education or is ordered 
by the commissioner. In 1930 the law was 
further amended providing that “Each dis- 
trict which does not maintain a high school 
shall provide transportation when necessary 
for its pupils who have completed the work 
of the eighth grade and are receiving academic 
instruction in another district. There shall be 
ipportioned and paid to each such district 
1 quota to be known as a transportation quota 
equivalent to one half of the sum paid for 
such transportation, subject, however, to the 
ipproval of the commissioner of education.” 

In 1936 the law was further amended to 
enable the voters of a district to provide trans- 
portation for pupils to schools “other than 
public, situated within the district or an ad- 
jacent district or city.”* In 1938 this amend- 
ment was declared unconstitutional by the 
State Court of Appeals. Immediately follow- 
ing the decision, the State Constitutional Con- 
vention voted to submit an amendment to the 
constitution covering this issue. The amend- 
ment was approved by the voters; and the 
enabling legislation was made effective, May 
16, 1939 

Due to the historical, legal development of 
education in New York, the commissioner of 
education is not required to approve trans- 
portation contracts in cities. Through his dele- 
gated agent he does approve all contracts for 
transportation in villages over 4,500 popula- 
tion employing superintendents and in all 
supervisory districts. 

For the year ending June 30, 1938. the com- 
missioner approved contracts in 4,835 dis- 
tricts: “the number of conveyances employed 
by school districts in transporting pupils num- 
bered 7.868, an increase of nearly 6 per cent 
over the previous vear. The number of chil 


issioner of Re 


The author. who is Assistant Comn 
rch of the New York State Department of Education 


Albany presented this paper before a section of the 
Annual Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania 
March 24. 1939 
New York State Education Law 19% Section 124 
Ip 4 Sectior 4 é 


dren transported under district arrangements 
increased over 10 per cent from the previous 
year, reaching 136,232 pupils, and the daily 
round-trip mileage expanded to 132,235 miles, 
an increase of 12.4 per cent.’” 

The distribution of the total load according 
to the type of district served is shown in 


Table IT. 


TABLE II. 
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regulations, and the 
supervisory control. 
During the year ending June 30, 1938, the 
commissioner of education heard and rendered 
decisions on approximately 200 appeals per- 
taining to transportation. Through such ap- 
peals the commissioner has been called upon 
to determine when transportation is necessary, 
the distance which elementary and secondary 
pupils should be required to walk, the maxi- 
mum cost that should be permitted, types of 
conveyances that are satisfactory, what consti- 
tutes a satisfactory route, the responsibility 
of the driver and the contractor, the obliga- 


exercise of a general 


Pupil Transportation, 1937—1938° 


(Arranged by Type of District) 


Common and Union Central Village Totals and 

Consolidated Free Rural Suptcy Averages 
Number of districts 4,295 304 199 37 4,835 
Conveyances 5,685 §32 1,553 98 7,868 
Number of pupils 55,773 22,535 47,330 10,594 136,232 
Daily round-trip mileage 88,461 10,546 30,970 2,258 132,235 
Average round-trip mileage 15.6 19.8 19.1 23+ 16.8 
Average number of pupils 9.8 42.4 30.5 108 17.34 
Average per-pupil cost $56.77 $35.65 $42.39 $21.73 $45.63 
Average per-pupil mile cost 0192 0095 0117 0049 0143 


Further summarizing the foregoing table, 
the average round-trip mileage for convey- 
ances was 16.8, the average number of pupils 
conveyed was 17.3, the average per-pupil cost 
was $45.63 and the average per-pupil mile 
cost was .0143. 

Table III shows an analysis of transporta- 
tion in terms of the method of conveyance 
provided 


rABLE IL. 


tions of the parent and the proper supervision 
of pupils. All of these issues admit of many 
interpretations in individual cases. 

Due to the increasing interest in and vol- 
ume of transportation, the department has 
formulated regulations governing transporta- 
tion over and above those prescribed by the 
Public Service Commission. In 1930 the de- 
partment issued a bulletin for the guidance of 


Pupil Transportation, 1937-19387 


(Arranged by Method of Conveyance) 


Number of 
Number of pupils 


conveyances 


Daily round-trip mileage 
Average round-trip mileage 
Average number of pupils 
Average per-pupil cost 
Average per-pupil mile cost 


Of the nearly 8,000 conveyances used, 1,649 
were district-owned buses, 5,265 private motor 
vehicles, 654 public-service conveyances, and 
300 combined motor vehicle and horse-drawn 
conveyances. Of the total number of children 
transported nearly one half were conveyed un- 
der private-motor-vehicle contracts and more 
than one third in district-owned conveyances 
The average round-trip mileage was 21.9 in 
district-owned conveyances as compared with 
15+- miles in private motor vehicles or in 
public-service conveyances. The average num- 
ber of pupils per round trip was 32.1 in 
district-owned buses, 12.6 in private motor 
vehicles, and 23.9 in public-service con- 
veyances. The average per-pupil mile cost was 
0096 in district-owned and in public-service 
conveyances, as compared with .0164 in pn- 
vate-motor-vehicle contracts and .0600 in the 
combination motor vehicle and horse-drawn 
conveyances 

While per-pupil mile cost has 
slightly through the years, invariably it has 
been less for district-owned than for 
motor vehicles under private contract 

The commissioner of education exercises 
control over transportation not alone through 
the approval of contracts but through con- 
struction placed on the statute in decisions 
rendered on appeal, through the issuance of 


fluctuated 


buses 


Report Division of School 


Education 


Tvped Annual 
trative Service State 
Ihid., p. 23 
lhid 


Adminis 


tr t 
Depar en p 


District Private M.\ Publi Combination Totals and 
Owned Contracts Service U.V.c& H.D. Averages 
1,649 5,265 654 300 7,868 
52. 886 66.193 15.606 1,547 136,232 
36.135 83.441 10,293 2,366 132,235 
21.9 15.8 15.7 7.9 16.8+- 
32.1 12.6 23.9 5.2 17.3+ 
$40.39 $49.27 $31.11 $90.15 $45.63 
0096 0164 0096 0600 0143 


rural officers in administering transportation.” 
This bulletin treated 


Responsibility for Transportation of Pupils 

Guiding Principles in Determining Transporta 
tion Needs 

Types and Methods of Transportation 

Routing the Transportation 

Types of Conveyances 

Drivers 

Supervision of Pupils 

Administrative Considerations 

Inspections and Reports 

It included definite specifications covering 
qualifications of drivers, rules for drivers, con- 
tractors, and bus construction. This bulletin 
specified four general guides for determining 
whether transportation might be needed in 
iny particular situation. These were: (1) the 
time required by a child to walk to and from 
school; (2) the effort such child must put 
forth due to distance, weather and road con- 
ditions: (3) the physical ability of the child 
to walk to school, as determined by age, 
health, and physical condition; (4) the traffic 
and weather hazards required in walking.’ 

This bulletin placed great emphasis upon 
the character of drivers and the supervision 
of pupils. The bulletin specified that “this 
supervision must be such as to protect both 
the physical and moral well-being of pupils 
It involves loading, unloading, placement of 


Pup Transportation in Rural New York 
{ the State { New York Press, 193 


’ University 


Bulletin 950 
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pupils in vehicles and supervision of waiting 
places at bus stations. Proper supervision more 
than any one factor will determine the 
success or failure of pupil transportation.”’° 

Considerable emphasis was placed upon the 
respective responsibilities of boards of edu- 
cation, principals, teachers, driver, and parent. 
School authorities were encouraged to arrange 
places for the children to assemble in the 
morning while waiting for the bus. Often the 
arrangement was made for the children to 
meet at some home along the road if it were 
not convenient to assemble at the local school. 
The parents’ responsibility was set forth as 
follows: “The parent can not escape responsi- 
bility in supervision of pupils being trans- 
ported. He is jointly responsible with the 
school authorities for the education of his chil- 
dren and for seeing that they reach school... . 
Cooperation on the part of parents and school 
authorities is a keyword to the success of al. 
school undertakings.”””’ 

The fundamental principle 
pervision was stated thusly: ‘Transported 
pupils are in large measure wards of the 
school authorities from the time they leave 
home in the morning until they return at 
night.”’* This early emphasis of the depart- 
ment upon a supervision of pupils that guaran- 
tees moral as well as physical safety, and that 
considers transportation itself a part of the 
educational process, has contributed greatly 
toward making transportation at state expense 
an accepted fact in New York State 

From the beginning, because of its re- 
sponsibility for the cost of transportation as 
well as for the safety of pupils, the education 
department working in close collaboration 
with the Public Service Commission has given 
careful attention to the construction and in- 
surance of buses used for the transportation 
of pupils. In a bulletin published February 


underlying su- 


1, 1938,’" the department took the position 
that 

No chassis manutacturers or body builders, 
through their agents, should attempt sale or 
delivery oi any chassis or body until detailed 


specifications and information have been filed on 
forms provided by the State Education Depart- 
ment and the specific models have been approved 

No school district should place an order for 
delivery of any school bus, body or chassis until 
it has been ascertained that the specific make and 
model of both body and chassis are approved 
District superintendents will be provided with 
forms, which shall] be filed with the State Educa 
tion Department for approval at the time that 
purchases are made. Every purchase agreement 
should include the clause. “Subject to the ap 
proval of the State Education Department.” 

This bulletin specified 33 requirements for 
the construction of school buses. These 
covered the following: capacity, power. grade 
ability, wheel base, generator, battery, vehicle 
speed, frame, bumpers, gas tank, exhaust, 
brakes. guards, tires, springs, outriggers, 
mounting, seating, aisles, body posts. body 
height, body width, body capacity limits, en- 
trance door, emergency door, windshield, win- 
dows, heating, lighting, ventilation, auxiliary 
equipment, identification. 

A study of pupil transportation in central 
rural districts only for the school year 1936 
37 brought into relief certain interesting 
facts. Among these were the difference in 
costs in those districts which owned all buses 

W]bid., p. 19 
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18‘School Bus Requirements and Recommendations 
The University of the State of New York Press, 1938 
Bull. 1122 
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used as compared with those districts that 
depended upon private contract conveyances 
only. These differences are shown in Table 
IV. 


TABLE IV. Transportation by District-Owned Buses 
Compared With Transportation Through 
Private Contract'* 

Private 
District Contract 

Owned Buses Conveyances 
Only Only 
Number of districts 37 32 
Number of conveyances in use 183 185 
Number of pupils transported. 10,087 5,716 
Number of pupils per conveyance 55+ 31 
Average round-trip mileage 29.3 16 
Average per-pupil cost $29.38 $43.39 
Average per-pupil mile cost $.0055 $.0148 


The average cost per pupil in those districts 
depending on district-owned buses was $29.38 
as compared with $43.39 in those districts 
that used private-contract conveyances only. 
The average per-pupil mile cost was .0055 as 
compared with .0148. On the pupil-mile basis, 
the private-contract conveyance cost was 
more than twice as great as the district- 
owned bus transportation. 

A breakdown of the transportation dollar 
for district-owned bus operation is shown in 


Table V. 


TABLE V. Distribution of the Transportation Dollar, 


District-Owned Bus Operation 


Operation 63.3 cents 


Salaries of drivers 35.4 cents 
Gas, oil, et 11.8 cent 
Repairs 9.8 cents 
Maintenance 3.7 cents 
Storage and buses 6 cents 
Insurance 7.5 cents 
Liability, property damage, fire and 
theft >» cents 
Capital outlay cents 
Payments on buses 6.4 cents 
Interest on bus notes ?.& cents 


From the foregoing it is seen that 63.3 cents 
of the dollar go for the cost of operation, 
7.5 cents to insurance, and 29.2 cents to capi- 
tal outlay. Under operation, 35.4 cents goes 
to salaries of drivers. The difference in costs 
between district-owned buses is accounted for 
as follows: 

1. Districteowned buses are licensed free of cost 

2. Districts are exempt from payment of the 
state tax 

3. Repairs and maintenance are cared for on 
a nonprofit basis where schools have their own 
means of upkeep 

4. There is no provision for interest on in 
vestment where districts buy buses 

5. Districts can usually buy buses at a 
attractive price than can individuals 

6. Fleets of buses can be operated and main 
tained at less cost than can individual buses owned 
by several parties." 

The daily wages paid to drivers of district- 
owned buses ranged from $1.52 to $4.80, with 
a median daily average wage for all drivers 
of $2.92. On this point the department recom- 
mends to boards of education that “only 
drivers and mechanics who show an interest 
and an aptitude in the work should be con- 
tinued in service. In a word, their interest 
should be shown by a service faithfully and 
efficiently rendered. Their aim should at all 
times be safety and comfort of transported 
pupils and economy for the district served.” 

During the past school year there were 
transported at public expense, outside of cities 
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in New York State, nearly 140,000 pupils at 
a total cost of approximately six and a quar- 
ter million dollars, During the entire year 
there was no loss of life or accident involving 
damages against the district or the state from 
transportation on a district-owned bus. The 
only accidents involving death or damages 
were in the use of private-contract convey- 
ances. This record has been attained through 
careful, far-seeing administration of a service 
that has involved the daily cooperation of 
thousands of persons. The achievement is due 
in large measure to the administrative ability 
of Ray P. Snyder, director of the Division 
of School Administrative Services, formerly 
known as the Rural Education Division. He 
has three competent assistants. One advises 
with boards of education in laying out trans- 
portation routes and in checking data needed 
by the commissioner for considering appeals; 
a second is primarily responsible for check- 
ing for approval by the commissioner of all 
contracts, and the third has the supervision 
of all matters pertaining to the purchase, 
care, and operation of equipment. Beyond this 
there is the conscientious work of the super- 
intendents of schools, principals, and boards 
of education which has been attained through 
a careful and constant educational program 
begun in 1926. In recent years, the Public 
Service Commission has instituted a system 
of field inspection of buses, closely co- 
ordinated with the education departments’ 
program 

More important even than the precautions 
to guarantee physical safety is the fundamen- 
tal principle that the child from the moment 
he leaves home until he returns is in some 
measure under the supervision of the school. 
The school is responsible for the social and 


moral conduct of the child and the mere 
process of being transported to and from 
school should in some measure contribute to 


his education. 


BETTER-INFORMED SCHOOL- 
BOARD MEMBERS 


“We wish to urge each school-board mem- 
ber to become better informed as to just 
exactly how his individual board functions, 
even down to the minutest detail.” This 


recommendation was made by the Louisiana 
School-Board Association. The Association 
then said: “Each member should be _thor- 
oughly conversant with each detail of his 
board’s affairs and take absolutely nothing 
for granted. We recognize that it is common 
practice for some school-board members to 
assume that some other board member is 
thinking everything through, while he him- 
self rides blithely along, secure in the feeling 
that everything is going along as it should 

“In order to protect the interests and 
integrity of all parties concerned, the superin- 
tendent, the school board, and the public, we 
suggest that every school-board member rec- 
ognize fully the responsibility resting on him 
by virtue of his membership on the board; 
that immediate steps be taken by those boards 
which had not already done so, to throw safe- 
guards about their expenditure of public funds, 
which will guarantee a conservation of such 
funds for the purpose for which they were 
intended; that a system of recording, approv- 
ing, and transcribing the minutes of board 
meetings will be thoroughly worked out which 
will safeguard both the secretary of the board 
from charges of irregularities in recording the 
minutes and the deliberations and decisions of 
the board.” 
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Practical Tests for Purchasing 
in Smaller Cities 


John E. Baumgartner’ 


The fact that all commodities vary in 
quality from lot to lot, and time to time, 
is rather well known and accepted. Aside from 
the variations created by different manufac- 
turing processes and treatments, these dif- 
ferences constitute a basic reason for the 
existence of procedures calculated to create 
a numerical basis for comparison. We usually 
refer to these procedures as “tests” or 
“inspections.” 

The production of some substandard ma- 
terials is almost inevitable and some _pur- 
chaser must knowingly or unwittingly receive 
these lower grades. It is apart from the pres- 
ent discussion to enter into consideration of 
the means of avoiding or obtaining these 
qualities. We will presume that the buyer 
knows what he needs and has prepared proper 
specifications which enables the seller to learn 
what is wanted. However, inspection and test- 
ing are essential to efficient purchasing — the 
best specification is of little or no value with- 
out well-organized inspection 


The Function of Testing 

The aim of every conscientious buyer of 
school supplies is to obtain the most efficient 
material for the job in hand at the most rea- 
sonable cost. Dissimilar operations require 
varying qualities and many types of materials 
At this juncture the function of testing is to 
insure the delivery of the desired qualities 
and assure that charges are commensurate 
with the value of the delivery. 

Tests do not function to create qualities; 
their principal purpose is to insure accuracy 
and uniformity. So far as possible manufac- 
turers control the quality of their products by 
tests. Purchasers of large quantities of raw 
materials are particularly insistent that ma- 
terials conform to certain standards. They 
have set up laboratories in their organizations 
for the sole purpose of determining the actual 
value of their purchases. The quantity con- 
sumer must use the same procedure when pur- 
chasing in any volume. School systems are 
large consumers because, for all practical pur- 
poses, they are large ultimate users of the 
products they purchase. 


A Scientific Yardstick 

Applying a scientific yardstick through test- 
ing to the study of commodities will reveal 
that quality is not a vague characteristic to 
be judged only by experts, but is simply a 
measure of the usable properties possessed 
by a material or product. Personal opinions 
are responsible for many of the different ideas 
as to the quality of service given by certain 
materials because it is impossible to judge 
correctly without measured data available to 
substantiate a conclusion. Eliminating the per- 
sonal element gives a more thorough measure 
of quality and results may be graded 
numerically. This is accomplished by the ap- 
plication of the highly accurate testing pro- 


Mr. Baumgartner, who is secretary and business man 
ager of the board of education at Davenport, Iowa, read 
the present paper at the convention of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, at Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, October 17, 1939 


cedures which have been established by 
technical associations — such as the American 
Society for Testing Materials — which 
specialize in this type of activity. 


Standard Bidding Methods 

The title of this paper might indicate that 
it is concerned with “rule-of-thumb” tests 
which might be applied by school purchasing 
agents. The intention is otherwise. We require 
sellers to bid on the basis of established of- 
ficial standards, and it is only fair to both 
parties that we use standard methods in check- 
ing. These standard methods are developed to 
produce uniformity and on the whole must 
be proven practical before adoption by 
recognized testing bodies. 

Since after sufficient reflection the impor- 
tance of testing cannot be overlooked, the 
problem of this paper could very well be 
stated thus: How much testing is practical 
from the viewpoint of the school purchasing 
agent ? 

The school purchasing agent usually is the 
secretary or business agent of the school 
board in cities of 100,000 population and less. 
While many activities are included in the 
functions of such an office, there certainly is 
no reason why the application of engineering 
skill to purchasing procedure is not as sound 
as the use of the newest surgical technique 
on the part of a small-town doctor. It can be 
stated truthfully that school officers in smaller 
cities should avail themselves of the tools used 
by the specialist. 

In attempting to lay down a rule to guide 
a school official in determining what should 
be tested, and what should not be tested, it 
must be remembered that the question is one 
of economics first, and policy second. Testing 
is particularly desirable in the case of prod- 
ucts which are bought in large quantities and 
concerning which there can be some uncer- 
tainty. Coal, fuel oil, lubricating oil, soap. 
towels, scouring powder, and similar products 
are bought more or less blindly until a def- 
inite measure of quality is established. We 
might say that testing provides a yardstick 
for measuring these products because it 
determines the actual standard and _ value 
delivered 

The amount of testing undertaken by a 
school system should be suited to the nature 
of the various commodities. Certain impor- 
tant commodities will always require more 
thorough inspection than others. New ma- 
terials, or those obtained from new producers, 
should receive closer attention than the same 
products after they have become established. 
Commercial grades, bought on _ standard 
specifications from reliable manufacturers, do 
not require much rigorous inspection 

In an effort to avoid much needless routine 
inspection in the case of products which are 
purchased in relatively small quantities, it is 
desirable to insist on a statement of analysis 
or performance qualities. Wherever possible 
these should conform to the standards of the 
industry 

Where trade-marked products are used it 
is well to test occasionally, or even period- 
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ically, to determine whether or not some com- 
mercial grade of the same material is available 
to do the same work at a lower cost. 

A fair question might be to ask how many 
school purchasing agents in smaller cities 
know firsthand the percentage of anhydrous 
material in the liquid soap which they pur- 
chase as a stock item. Practically everyone 
will know what the percentage ought to be. 
But how many will know by reason of an 
actual test? Multiply this lack of knowledge 
by the number of products so purchased, and 
you will have a fair idea of the amount of 
material purchased and the room available for 
substituted products. It may be seen, there- 
fore, that testing should be applied whenever 
and wherever there is any doubt as to what 
is being delivered. 


Dollar Value of Products 

Another factor of primary importance is 
the dollar value and importance of the prod- 
ucts bought. The law of diminishing returns 
is very important in judging when testing 
ceases to be practical and becomes a burden- 
some expense. Generally speaking the cost of 
inspection and testing should not exceed 1 
to 3 per cent of the money value of the ma- 
terial inspected, unless the trouble created by 
inferior material or increased labor 
large. 

Up to the present time the importance of 
testing products has been overlooked or at 
least underestimated because the results are 
largely negative and the benefits not suddenly 
apparent. When some buyers inspect and 
others do not, the seller naturally will offer 
his best products to those who do inspect. The 
knowledge of the fact that the material will 
be inspected and tested deters the shipment 
of inferior material and ultimately saves both 
purchaser and seller the expense of adjustment 
and delay. 

Naturally, the smaller school organizations 
are not in position to establish any elaborate 
machinery for routine testing. The schools 
themselves exist for an entirely different pur- 
pose, and it would be manifestly unfair to 
impose the burden of such work upon the 
teachers in chemistry and physics or home- 
economics classes because of the interference 
with the established routine of instruction. In 
view of the highly standardized methods of 
material testing which have been devel- 
oped, it is usually advisable for the smaller 
cities to take their problems to the established 
commercial testing companies. At the present 
time, however, there is a felt need, partic- 
ularly among buyers for the smaller school 
systems, for some form of cooperative testing 
and pooling the results of tests at some cen- 
tral point or at a so-called “Bureau of 
Standards for Schools.” 

No discussion of testing can be complete 
without some consideration of sampling. In- 
spection of large volumes is made possible 
by applying the theory of mathematical 
probability. Samples must be so gathered from 
every lot so as to indicate that it probably 
represents the entire lot. Precise directions for 
the sampling of coal and similar substances 
have been provided by testing bodies and 
need no further discussion 

Whenever possible it should be preferred 
that inspection and testing precede the pay- 
ment of invoices and the taking of discounts 
The possible loss from accepting commodities 
below specified quality, due to inadequate in- 
spection and testing, or none at all, may be 
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“Red Tape’ in School Administration 

HE complaint against “red tape” in school administra- 
T tion, while it is heard less universally at present than it 
was some years ago, is raised in new quarters and with trouble- 
some good reason. In its most obnoxious form it is found in 
smaller cities where there is reason to expect that directness 
and simplicity in administrative procedures are fully possible. 
There is a form of legal red tape which is an inseparable 
part of all school-board business and school-administrative 
action. The larger the school district the greater the reliance 
which must be put upon self-checking devices and inflexible 
routines in initiating and carrying on both the professional 
and the purely financial and material business of the admin- 
istration. Despite all efforts at elimination and simplification, 
the ordinary safeguards against abuse and waste, against in- 
fringement of departments and officials upon the duties and 
prerogatives of one another, all increase the number of per- 
sons to be considered and.the steps to be taken in each trans- 
action. A single gross error or an abuse of power, the discovery 
of a dishonest action on the part of a clerk or minor executive, 

or the certainty of continued inefficiency in a department 
any one of these will lead to red-tape measures intended to 
prevent trouble in the future. Add to these a legalistically 
board auditor who 


minded committee or 


stickles on the rigid observance of the statute and the stage 


attorney, or an 


is set for endless routine and wasteful attention to useless 
form. 

In this connection, however, a recent statement of L. L. 
Cunningham, of Los Angeles, is worth considering. Mr. Cun- 
ningham contends that: “Nothing breeds distrust in the minds 
of the taxpayers, the grand juries, the associations, and in- 
dividuals which are intimately connected with our work, quite 
as fast as a demonstrated lack of sincerity on the part of 
public employees wherever they may be. We should each 
one in our daily conduct, whether our work is directly con- 
nected with the public or not, radiate a feeling of confidence 

in our vast school system in this state, in our boards of 
education, in our leaders and administrators, and in the cor- 
rectness and propriety of our practices and procedures, at the 
same time being receptive to constructive criticism. Under 
such a plan we cannot fail to make friends for the schools.” 


all school 


the complication of 


There is need in for a continuous 


fight 
against 


systems 


against school-business routine, 


overscrupulosity in iegal procedures, and against 


bureaucratic attitudes on the part of school officials. Neither 
themselves. Con- 


routines should become ends in 


tinued need, generality in application to all schools and all 


rules nor 
persons, utter directness and ease of administration, and ready 
all regulations. 
sideration of pupils, teachers, and other persons who must 


rescission are essentials in Continued con- 
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cedures and command routines. And what applies to routine 
work also applies to records and reports. Unless these are 
needed and used, they had better be omitted. 

Much of the burdensome character of school routine im- 
posed by wise or unwise laws can be relieved by the judicious 
foresight of the executives of the school system. If teachers, 
clerks, and other school employees have a strong esprit de 
corps, based on an understanding of the need, wisdom, and 
value of methods and processes, they will attack their work 
more energetically and competently and find simpler ap- 
proaches and worth-while short cuts that will eliminate much 
tedium and waste. 


The Janitor’s New Jobs 
"Toe broadening program of education in the United 


States requires a constant adjustment of the work of 
supervisory officers and teachers to the new situations and 
the new objectives of the schools. As was made clear at the 
Cincinnati convention of the School Business Managers, even 
the janitors are asked to render new types of service in addi- 
tion to the new forms of work imposed by complicated me- 
chanical plants, new electrical equipment, and new types of 
building finish and furniture. 

The growth of evening schools, the wide development of 
community uses of school buildings as social centers, polling 
booths, etc., and the growth of recreational services for both 
children and adults extend the janitor’s day and week so 
that one or more members of the custodian staff must be on 
duty late into the night, and buildings must be manned on 
Saturdays and Sundays in addition to the regular school days. 
There is hardly a building of considerable size that does not 
require one or two late shifts of men in addition to a main 
or day force and a number of part-time cleaners. 

The problems of daily hours and of compensation are read- 
ily met in most communities, but there seems to be consider- 
able difference of opinion concerning some of the new jobs 
which the custodians are asked to do and _ responsibilities 
which they are required to assume. Roughly these new duties 
may be classified under “teaching” and “police” work and 
represent activities for which, in the past at least, janitors 
were never employed, and for which they had no preparation 
or training. Until very recently the teaching and pupil super- 
visory duties were completely in the hands of principals and 
teachers. The policing of school buildings and grounds and of 
streets adjoining were considered a distinct duty of the local 
sheriff and police department. 

It seems completely inadvisable from the legal and com- 
mon-sense standpoints to make the school custodians serve as 
hall or toilet-room monitors, as playground attendants, as 
traffic officers, as dance-floor bouncers, as health officers, or as 
general trouble shooters. Not one of these forms of schoolwork 
come within the original job. Certainly the janitors need not 
be asked to undertake them if the principal and the teachers 
carry their proper load. The management of playgrounds is 
a teaching function of the school to be handled by teachers 
or trained play supervisors. The operation of evening social 
centers is similarly a professional job for which strong-arm 
methods of keeping order are less essential than constructive 
forum meetings. 
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the school boards can legally ask janitors to take on traffic 
duties. In more than one city there is official opinion that such 
work is an infringement on the powers of the police depart- 
ment and may entail serious damage suits in case of accident 
or other trouble. 


The entire problem of police duty by school janitors de- 
serves greater consideration than it has had. To swear in a 
man as a special police officer does not mean that he will in 
some mysterious manner acquire the judgment and poise that 
are to be sought in a police officer. Whatever the policy of a 
board may be, it seems necessary that the police duties of 
janitors be definitely known and understood by the janitors, 
the local police department, and the teachers, and that they 
be sharply circumscribed to merely protect school property 
and personnel when the regular police officers cannot function. 


The Rights of the Teacher as a Citizen 


HE question to what extent a teacher may assert his 
‘Bae of citizenship has been brought to the forefront 
frequently in recent years and has been discussed widely by 
the public press. Usually the argument centers upon the action 
of an individual or association of teachers who have taken an 
active part in a school election and who have openly opposed 
or favored this or that candidate for the board ef education. 

During the present year criticism has been made against 
teachers who have lobbied in the state legislatures for or 
against measures affecting their interests. There have been 
those, too, who have resisted budget cuts, and a few instances 
where teacher groups have attacked what they considered mal- 
administration of school affairs. 

The rights of citizenship are sacred and cannot be denied a 
teacher any more than they can be denied any other qualified 
person. The exercise of that citizenship may, however, be va- 
riously expressed. One man may let it be known in personal 
circles how he feels, and may then quietly record his choice for 
men and measures at the ballot box. Another may give wide 
publicity to his political preferences and campaign for them. 
The latter is bound to create an embarrassing position for him- 
self if his group loses. 

While public-school teachers are public servants, they need 
not as such sacrifice their rights of citizenship. Yet, there are 
certain limitations which cannot be ignored. No teacher can 
afford publicly to take sides in a school election. A board of 
education is in a real sense the employer of teachers, and these 
should not attempt to determine who that employer should be. 
This common-sense requirement, however, does not bar a 
teacher from recording his choice at the ballot box. 

There are situations where the teachers, singly or in groups, 
are justified in taking a decided position against maladminis- 
tration in school affairs. In fact, it becomes their duty to do so. 
In this connection a Chicago editor recently wrote: 

‘Maladministration in the public school system is a proper 
concern of the teachers. It concerns them first, as teachers, 
because waste, graft, and corruption in the system tend to 
degrade and dishonor their high calling, impair their efficiency, 
and endanger their tenure of office. It concerns them also as 
individuals, because teachers are expected not only to teach but 
also to exemplify good citizenship. We have a right to expect 
that, individually — and collectively, through their organiza- 
the teachers will and interested in 


tions be cognizant of 
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whatever affects the schools and the welfare of the community 
at large.” 

Finally, the problem is not so much the acknowledged right 
of the teacher to do what other citizens do; it is rather the 
natural human reaction of persons and groups who are opposed 
by teachers and who charge their loss of an election or the 
defeat of a measure to the activity of the teachers. The indi- 
vidual board member who wins an election over the opposition 
of a teacher or an organization of teachers is no less likely to 
forget. In fact, he will consider his election a mandate to put 
his policies into full effect. 

There are thousands of good citizens who exercise their polit- 
ical rights to the fullest but do not deem it necessary to carry 
their political beliefs on their coat sleeves. Teachers may do 
likewise yet sacrifice none of their rights as citizens. 


The Dividing Line Between Open and 
Executive Board Meetings 


a an editor voices a protest against executive ses- 
sions, calls them secret, or star-chamber sessions and 
intimates that a board of education is covering up something 
that ought to be brought to daylight, he usually wins the ap- 
proval of the public. Why meet behind closed doors? Why 
exclude the press and public from the things that vitally con- 
cern the community ? These questions seem most pertinent and 
proper. 

But there is another side to the story. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the problems that come under the attention of the 
school administrator also know that situations arise which do 
not lend themselves to publicity. Again and again untimely 
and unwise publicity has done much harm to a school system. 

If a school dealt exclusively with adults, there could be little 
suggestion as to wide-open board meetings. There are, however, 
pupil interests which deserve first consideration. When the 
character and ability of the teaching personnel comes under 
consideration or when the question of morals relating to teach- 
ers and pupils come into question, it would be unwise to expose 
these to press and public, bearing in mind that the pupils will 
also be informed. If discipline is to be maintained in a school 
system, the prestige of both board and teaching personnel 
must be maintained. 

There are also matters of a financial and business nature 
where premature publicity will act against the interests of a 
school system. The contemplated selection of a school site, for 
instance, may be attended with greatly increased cost if pre- 
mature information is given out. Therefore, an executive ses- 
sion, when the situation warrants, is expedient and beneficent. 

There is a necessary dividing line between open and execu- 
tive sessions. To hold that all board and committee sessions 
should be open to the public is as unwise as it would be to hold 
that all sessions should be executive. The board in its discre- 
tion should determine whether newspaper reporters should be 
admitted or excluded, and no press representative should take 
offense when informed that the nature of the business warrants 
an executive session. 


\ great school executive is rarely recognized as such until 
school troubles makes him indispensable. 

The school executive who is fearless can successfully go 
through much trouble as a coward. 
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Employing Legal Services 
W.H. Lemmel’ 


Intermittently most boards of education and 
school superintendents face the problem of 
whether it is better to employ an attorney 
on a regular salary or engage such services as 
the need arises, and then one who is especially 
trained for the type of legal service desired. 
In order to find out how various cities were 
securing legal services, I recently addressed a 
questionnaire to school superintendents of all 
cities with populations of 30,000 to 100,000, 
and asked concerning their practice on this 
point. 

Of 79 who replied, 28 employed an attorney, 
39 did not employ an attorney except when 
needed, and 12 were provided this service by 
the city or local civil authority. The statement 
of one superintendent: “We employ an attor- 
ney when we need his services — which is not 
often,” seems to be the opinion of a number 
of school superintendents. In response to a 
question whether the superintendent thought 
it was desirable for the board to employ an 
attorney on an annual salary basis in their 
local situation, a majority expressed a belief 
that this was not desirable. 

The superintendents from the states of Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, and Ohio report that state 

1Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Mich 


*Public School Business Administration, Engelhardt and 
Engelhardt. 


law requires that local governmental unit shall 
furnish legal services to the board of educa- 
tion. The superintendents of the following 
cities report that they are provided legal serv- 
ices by the local city attorney: Jackson, Miss., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Waterbury, Conn., Crans- 
ton, R. I., New Britain, Conn., High Point, 
N. C., Nashua, N. H., Brockton, Mass., Med- 
ford, Mass., Green Bay, Wis., Kenosha, Wis., 
Racine, Wis., Waltham, Mass., and Meriden, 
Conn. 

The highest salary reported for cities in this 
population range was $2,680, and the lowest 
$300. The average salary of those reporting 
was $1,164.21. The average amount paid out 
for legal services of all cities reporting was 
$693.98. Twelve cities reported that they had 
paid nothing for legal services the previous 
year. 

Engelhardt and Engelhardt* “hold that the 
city attorney or corporation council hold office 
for the purpose of advising city officials 
schools scarcely need a separate attorney.” 
The state department of education in most 
states offer legal services. By availing itself of 
the legal services already available many 
boards find that special legal services are 
seldom necessary except during periods when 
bond issues and major capital-outlay contracts 
are contemplated 


An Experiment in Spelling 
Hugh L. Sulfridge’ 


Every high school in the country, I suppose, 
has been faced with the criticism that it fails 
to teach spelling. Lane High School is no 
exception. We were criticized by business and 
professional people for this failure, and the 
criticism hurt because we knew it was well 
founded. So, five years ago we decided to do 
something about it. Previously, we had 
followed the old method, using a text for 
remedial spelling in connection with English 
classes and incidental attention to spelling 
in all classes. But we were not getting results 
We continued to have poor spellers graduat- 
ing from high school. 

Our idea, whatever merit it has, was born 
of necessity. After studying the problem care- 
fully, we decided that certain principles were 
fundamental. (1) We must have a plan that 
would lead pupils to be spelling conscious 
(2) Our plan must be such as to keep the 
pupils continually face to face with the prob- 
lem of better spelling. (3) We must have a 
definite time and place in the schedule for 
spelling. (4) There should be provision for 
adequate and systematic instruction in spelling 

In order to put these principles into prac- 
tice, we devised a sort of formula for proce- 
dure. The following procedure has been 
followed for five years: 

First: All pupils are required to take spell- 
ing for the first term of each year 

Second: Pupils making over 90 per cent 
on the term examination are exempt from 
spelling the second term 

Third: Spelling is taught regularly, monthly 
tests are given, and spelling grades are 
recorded in the reports to parents. 

Fourth: The tests and examinations consist 
Charlottesville, Va 
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of two parts, fifty words from the “master 
list,” and fifty words from a dictation exercise 

Fifth: No person is certified for graduation 
unless he attains a grade of it least 75 per 
cent on the final examination 

In carrying out our plan we decided to 
develop our own list of words, words missed 
in our own school. Therefore, teachers and 
pupils were asked to submit lists of words 
known to have been misspelled in the class- 


room. These lists were collected from time 
to time and from these a master list was 
compiled. The list, now including about a 


thousand words, is still growing. This list is 
mimeographed and copies made available for 
every student. Every week one 30-minute 
home-room period is devoted to spelling. In 
this period the whole effort of the school, both 
teachers and pupils, is concentrated on the 
problem of spelling improvement. Pupils are 
taught to consult the dictionary more fre- 
quently. They are urged to familiarize them- 
selves with svllabication, accent, and diacritical 
marks. The teachers interpret or explain any 
points not clear. Correct pronunciation is very 
essential in spelling and use of words. First, 
pupils should get the pronunciation right, learn 
the meaning. correct use in a sentence, and 
then practice on the spelling. In addition, 
correct spelling is emphasized in all class- 
work 

Every month a test is given. This test is 
made up of one hundred words, fifty from 
our master list and fifty taken from a dicta- 
tion exercise. In this way, we constantly keep 
before the pupil the importance not only of 
learning the more difficult words found in 
the master list but also the necessity for 
observing the more common words found in 
the books they read. They can prepare for 
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half of the test by studying the master list, 
but the only way they can prepare for the 
other half is by observing carefully their 
spelling from day to day. 

Spelling is included as an extra subject 
in reports to parents each month. The exam- 
ination at the end of each term is likewise 
made up of one hundred words taken fifty 
each from the master list and from a dictation 
exercise. These tests and examinations are 
prepared by the principal and administered by 
the teachers, throughout the school on the 
same day and hour each month. 

The effectiveness of the plan is due to 
the following facts: (1) There is no escape 
from the necessity of being constantly alert 
about spelling. Pupils are keenly interested 
in making over 90 per cent the first term 
in order to be exempt the second term. (2) 
Those who do not make as much as 90 per 
cent still have the satisfaction possibly of 
showing a passing grade of 75 per cent. If 
they fail to make a passing grade, they can 
still measure their progress and improvement 
from month to month by the grades they do 
make. They may even find some consolation 
in the fact that they may be able to measure 
up to the passing mark by the time they wish 
to qualify for a diploma. (3) Then, regard- 
less of how proficient one may prove himself 
on a single term’s work, he knows he must 
face the same checkup again on spelling the 


first term of the next session 


Results Achieved 
Stated briefly, the results are as follows. 
On the examinations at the end of each first 
term, beginning in January, 1935, the exemp- 
tions based on the number of pupils making 
over 90 per cent on spelling were 


Per Cent of 
Pupils Making 


Year 90 Per Cent 
January, 1935 12.3 
January, 1936 22.6 
January, 1937 34.3 
January, 1938 440 
January, 1939 30.4 


It will be observed that our improvement 
as indicated by the percentage of exemptions 
has been marked and uniform up until the 
last term. Here the record shows a slump. 
I think there are reasons for this slump. In 
the first place, my observation is that spelling 
was not emphasized with as much care as 
usual during this term. Teachers and pupils 
seemed to take results for granted. Then, too, 
the plan became more or less routine and vital 
interest lagged. However, we are planning 
some variations and slight changes for the 
ensuing term by means of which we hope 
to revive interest and restore our progress. 

Since this plan has been in operation, we 
have had 598 graduates, every one of whom 
has measured up to the minimum standard 
in spelling. All told, about six seniors have 
failed to graduate because of a deficiency in 
spelling. Of course, we had the customary 
type of complaint from pupils and the parents 
of those who failed. But we have persisted 
in maintaining the standards set, and in every 
case pupils have returned the succeeding term 
and made up the deficiency. Moreover, 
criticism of our school for failure to em- 
phasize spelling has practically ceased. 

There is no doubt about Lane High School 
being spelling conscious. We are getting 
results, and both parents and pupils are 
coming to recognize the genuine need of 
maintaining better standards in the important 
subject of spelling 
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In College, too— 


GAS... 


with Modern Gas Equipment— 


plays leading role 





Gas-ranges which help to make food-serving efficient and satisfying for administration and students of the 


College of New Rochelle, New York. Photograph courtesy of Standard Gas Equipment Corporation. 


N the leading colleges and universities of the 

country you find Gas and modern Gas equip- 
ment playing the lead role in the kitchens. For 
very good reasons, too! The speed, economy and 
convenience of Gas, in addition to its cleanliness, 
its flexibility, and its accurate controllability. 
Just as in hotels, restaurants catering to the gen- 


eral public, and hospitals catering to whimsical 


appetites, so the men and women in charge of 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 





food serving in colleges and schools depend 
today on modern Gas equipment. 

If you are not now enjoying the many advan- 
tages of modern Gas equipment, get the facts 
for yourself. Your Gas company will gladly 
give you complete information as to recom- 
mended types of equipment, cost of instal- 


lation and operation, and any other information 


you may need. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCTATION 


SECTION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS 


$20 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Orienting Transfer Pupils in High School 


Charles E. 


A recent survey of students transferring 
from other schools to the Grosse Pointe 
(Michigan) High School in September, 1938, 
revealed the fact that 141 of the 1,292 pupils 
enrolled in grades 9-12 transferred from 69 
schools spread over 15 American states and 
Canada. These new students come from vari- 
ous types of institutions, including 57 pub- 
lic schools, 9 parochial schools, and 2 private 
schools. 

The problem of evaluating records, proper 
grade placement and proper scheduling of 
balanced school and extraschool programs for 
these transfers demands a continuous individ- 
ual adjustment process. 

After eight years of experimentation, the 
following basic procedure for the orientation 
of transfers has been adopted: 

1. Incoming transfers are interviewed about 
previous school history, new address, personal 
contacts already established in the community, 
etc., at the time of enrollment. 

2. A copy of the student handbook is is- 
sued and certain data of immediate value 
are indicated and checked 

3. Personal data sheets are made out at the 
time of enrollment. An analysis of past ac- 
tivities is made and the office sends notifica- 
tion of these activities to the sponsors of 
comparable activities in the school. The sheet 
is then filed in the home-room folder. 

4. Someone from the office staff or a mem- 
ber of the Student Government Body conducts 
the pupil and parent through the building 
before the pupil enters his first class. 

5. A note is attached to the pupil schedule 
copy of each pupil, requesting all teachers 
and advisors of new enrollees to see the dean 
of girls or dean of boys at the close of the 
first day of the pupil’s enrollment. Possible 
academic strengths or weaknesses of the pupil 
are discussed at this time. A special request 
is made to each teacher to notify the office 
of poor adjustment 
Pierce Junior High School, Grosse 
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6. All transfers are encouraged to parti- 
cipate in some extraschool activity as a means 
of making new friends. 

7. The names of the parents of transfers 
are sent to the secretary of the Mothers’ 
Club. Some member of the Mothers’ Club 
makes contact with the parent and invites 
her to affiliate with the organization. 

8. Each transfer is introduced to one of our 
pupils of the same sex, living in his or her 
immediate neighborhood. 

9. Nine-B transfers (usually one fourth to 
one third of the total number of transfers) 
are grouped together in a home room. The 
strongest available home-room teacher is as- 
signed to this group and progresses with the 
group from 9B through 12A. There are cer- 


tain questions regarding the school layout, 
courses, customs, available activities, etc.., 
which nontransfers have covered in home- 


room discussions on previous grade levels 
We believe that a careful discussion of these 
topics, in an isolated group, more than offsets 
the possible disadvantages of this segregation 

10. All warning letters of unsatisfactory 
work are checked by members of the admin- 
istrative staff, and particular attention is paid 
to the warnings issued to transfers. 

11. Personal letters are sent to the homes 
of all twelfth-grade transfers at the end of 
the first ten weeks of enrollment. These let 
ters note the particular strengths and weak- 
nesses evidenced in Grosse Pointe High School 
and invite parents to visit the school at their 
convenience. Particular mention is made of 
placement service 

12. The homes of transfers in grades 9B 
or higher are visited by the home-room 
teacher at an early date, so that a satisfactory 
plan of work may be drafted 

13. Teas for home-room groups are given 

14. A senior-high-school “open house” has 
been held 

15. The student association conducts a 
series of get-together parties for transfer 
pupils. The first of these parties was held 
in September, 1939 


Revise Trade Practices in the School 
Furniture Industry 


The rules which were promulgated by the 


Federal Trade Commission in 1931 govern- 
ing the public seating industry have been 
revised and readapted. While the term 
“public seating industry” includes seating 


employed in churches, theaters, hospitals, and 
the like it also contemplates all types of 
school furniture. 

The rules aim to define more definitely all 
unfair trade practices and begin by pointing 
out everything that would come under the 
heading of misrepresentation. Here it is stated 
that false statements as to grade, quality, 
quantity, substance, character, nature, origin, 
and size must be stamped as unfair trade 
practice. False invoicing as well as deceptive 
selling methods are condemned 

The rules denounce the defamation of 
competitors and commercial bribery in the 
following language: “The defamation of 
competitors by falsely imputing to them dis- 


honorable conduct, inability to perform con- 
tracts, questionable credit standing, or by 
other false representations, or the false dis- 
paragement of the grade, quality, or manu- 
facture of the products of competitors or of 
their business methods, selling prices, values 


credit terms, policies, or services is an un- 
fair trade practice 

“Tt is an unfair trade practice for a 
member of the industry directly or in- 


directly to give, or offer to give, or permit 
or cause to be given, money or anything 
of value to agents, employees, or representa- 
tives of customers or prospective customers, 
or to agents, employees, or representatives 
of competitors’ customers or _ prospective 
customers, without the knowledge of their 
employers or principals, as an inducement 
to influence their employers or principals to 
purchase or contract to purchase public seat- 
ing products manufactured or sold by such 
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industry or the maker of such gift or offer, 
or to influence such employers or principals 
to refrain from dealing in the products of 
competitors or from dealing or contracting 
to deal with competitors 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
member of the industry to obtain information 
concerning. the business of a competitor, or 
by bribery of an employee or agent of such 
competitor, by false or misleading statements 
or representations, or by the impersonation 
of one in authority, or by any other unfair 
means, and to use the information so obtained 
in such a manner as to injure the said com- 
petitor in his business or to suppress competi- 
tion or unreasonably restrain trade.” 

The practice of shipping products which do 
not conform to the sample submitted is 
severely censured. It is also deemed an unfair 
trade practice to discriminate in favor of 
one purchaser against another purchaser 
Finally, the rules condemn so-called “blind 
bids” which discount the lowest competitive 
bid, regardless of the amount. Such bidding 
tends to destroy competitive bidding and is 
in general condemned. Inducing breaches of 
contract, substitution of products which do 
not conform to samples, and commissions or 


discounts except for services rendered are 
prohibited 

The annual volume of the manufacturing 
branch of the industry is $25,000,000 
annually 


SEEKING A SCHOOL 
TENDENT 

During the present year the city of Elk- 
hart, Ind., sought a superintendent and in or- 
der to get the right man, proceeded to outline 
certain specifications. The result was that the 
board of education secured the man it wanted 
The specifications were the following: 

“1. A man with broad experience as an 
educator, and as superintendent in more than 
one school system, with a history of progres- 
sively increased responsibilities, successfully 
met, preferably a man not over 45 years of 
age 

“2. A man with a good educational back- 
ground and considerable graduate work in edu- 
cation. Doctor's degree desirable but not 
essential 

‘3. A man, preferably, who has actually 
built up an exceptionally good school system 
from one which was only average or below 
average. 

“4. A man who has had some experience 
in schools in this part of the Middle West. 
that is, in the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, or Illinois 

“5. A man who has a thorough knowledge 
of modern educational ideas and an interest 
in new educational ideas, but is conservative 
enough either to try out new ideas in an ex- 
perimental fashion, or to adopt them only 
when they have proved successful elsewhere 
A man capable of adapting his educational 
ideas to the particular needs and limitations 
of this community 

“6. A man who has a good appearance 
speaks well in public, and is forceful but 
diplomatic in his relationships with teachers 
and the public 

A man who is now superintendent in a 
city of not less than 12,000 and not larger 
than Elkhart. In other words, we think we 
are most likely to find the most satisfactory 
applicant from among superintendents who 
are now successful in cities of between 12,000 
and 25.000 population.” 


SUPERIN- 
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Office machine training to develop marketable 
vocational skills is now widely recognized as 
necessary to fit students for careers in the 
business world. And this applies whether a 
school system centralizes vocational training 
in technical high school, vocational, com- 
mercial, trade or continuation school—or 
whether the plan is to strengthen existing 
commercial programs in academic schools. 
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Whatever the method, the modern school aim 
is to train students for jobs. That is one of 
the reasons why Burroughs machines—which 
predominate in business—also predominate 
in classrooms the country over. And the long 
experience of Burroughs in meeting the needs 
of business, as well as the wide variety of 
Burroughs machines, is available for help in 
planning commercial courses. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6040 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW MANUAL 


This new manual is offered 
—_— al gratis to officers and mem- 
DES MOINES, IOWA — bers of boards of private and 
. public schools, superintend- 
ents, principals, and com- 
mercial department heads. 
Send for your copy today. 
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School Board Conventions 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSAIL STATE AID CUT 
Criticism of the reduction in state aid to 
schools as provided under the state budget fea 
tured the opening session of the New York State 
School Boards Association, at its meeting in 

Syracuse, October 22-24. 

The theme for the meeting was “Education for 
Democracy in the Modern World.” Among the 
topics taken up by various speakers were “State 
Aid and School Costs”; “Support of State Edu 
cation”; and “Equality of Educational Oppor 
tunity.” 

One voice was raised in defense of economies 
in education when Prof. E. D. Fite, of Pough 
keepsie, condemned what he termed continued 
extravagance. “We have been living like princes, 
when in reality we are paupers,” he declared 
“We are making our boys and girls believe they 
are rich or will be.” 

Countering Professor Fite’s assertion, Judge 
William H. Golding, of Cobleskill, speaking on 
the topic, “State Aid and School Costs,” de 
clared that the legislators in voting for decreased 
aid did it without knowing the true conditions 
in the schools, He declared that there is too much 
politics in the legislature regarding the cost of 
education. 

Mr. Thomas J. Mangan, of Binghamton, Dr 
Frank P. Graves, of Albany, and T. V. Smith 
spoke at the annual dinner. Other speakers who 
appeared on the program were Dr. William F 
Russell, of Columbia University, Dr. Clyde 
Moore, and Homer Browning. 

Mr. James Marshall, president of the New 
York City board of education, told the school 
trustees that the state constitution is a mandate 
to the state legislature to restore full state aid 
to education and a responsibility grounded in 
the fundamental law of the state. 

In an address on legislative cuts, Senator Han 
ley assures the delegates that he would urge that 
the legislature give every cent for school aid that 
could possibly be given. 

Resolutions urging compulsory retirement of 
teachers at the age of 65 and attacking percentage 
cuts in state aid were adopted. 

Declaring that “pegging of state aid at a fixed 
amount is objectionable and that a percentage 
cut produces a situation of unfairness, the mem- 
bers pointed out that the Friedsam formula for 
state aid is the best method yet devised. It was 
suggested, however, that ways and means of re- 
vising the formula be studied for the removal of 
inequalities and extension of equalization. 

Other resolutions urged that the first pay 
ment of state aid be made in September instead 
of in January, that the present education law 
be modified with respect to transportation, and 
that schools seek to develop in pupils traits 
essential to a democratic way of living. 

The meeting was closed with the election of 
new officers for the next year. These are 

President, Homer Brown, Amherst. 

Vice-president, Wilfred B. Reamer, Elmont. 


Second Vice-president, Niles Grover, New 
Berlin. 
UTAH SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Objectives of the study now being made by 
the governor’s education survey committee were 
discussed at the annual meeting of the Utah State 
School Board Association, held in Salt Lake City, 
on October 13. The law providing for the survey 
enacted by the last legislature, was explained by 
Dr. G. R. Hill, a member of the survey executive 
committee, who said the major ends to be sought 
are a determination of the objectives of educa- 
tion; the degree to which the system is now 
meeting state needs; whether the state can afford 
the program; and discovery of ways and means 
of stabilizing the schools 
The problems of how much and what educa 
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tion the state should provide, and what part of 
the state program should be dropped if the state 
funds are cut short of the demands of the dis- 
tricts, were given serious consideration by mem- 
bers of the association. The various school 
districts were asked to aid the committee by pro- 
viding facts from past records of the schools, by 
permitting high-school principals to attend 
regional meetings, and by determining what 
happens to the youth who drop out of school 

The junior college movement and the ability 
of the state to finance and maintain the same 
was presented by Dr. Calvin A. Smith, educa 
tional adviser for the committee, who led in a 
discussion of the problem of what the state 
expects of its elementary schools. 

Dr. L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of the 
Salt Lake schools, delivered a stirring address on 
“Democracy in Education,” in which he pointed 
out that the public school has a great responsi 
bility in perpetuating democracy. 

State Supt. C. H. Skidmore, in presenting a 
summary of the State Uniform School Fund, ex 
plained that the background of this fund is to 
establish more clearly a uniform school system 
for all students of the state. The legislature has 
provided ways of distributing 85 per cent of the 
moneys available in the fund and has placed the 
balance of the fund at the disposal of the State 
Department of Education for use in equalizing 
opportunities offered in the state. A fund of 
$240,000 will be made available for distribution 
during the present school year. 

Superintendent Skidmore commented on the 
very fine spirit throughout the state in the mat- 
ter of character education. Special bulletins pre- 
pared as a guide have been received kindly by 
the school people of the state, and it is antici- 
pated that much good will be accomplished 
through the passage of this law 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the next vear. These are 

President, Wells T. Brockbank, Spanish Fork; 
first vice-president, Leo A. Snow, St. George; 
second vice-president, Wilmer C. Jensen, Junts- 
ville; third vice-president, James B. Smith, Al- 
pine; secretary-treasurer, David Tarbet, Logan 


VERMONT SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
IN MONTPELIER 

The fourth annual meeting of the Vermont 
State School Directors’ Association was held in 
the State House, in Montpelier, on October 31 

The meeting was opened with greetings from 
President Olin D. Gay, of Cavendish. Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia, followed 
with an address on “Cooperation of School Di- 
rectors and the State Department in Developing 
an Educational Program.’ 
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The nominating committee report was made by 
Martin E. Daniels, of Lyndonville. The resolu- 
tions committee also made a report. 

After lunch the session was resumed. Three 
speakers appeared on the program. Dr. Paul R 
Mort spoke on “State and Federal Support of 
Education”; Jasper E. Foster, Underhill, read a 
paper on “The Need for Adequate State Support 
of Education”; and Alfred E. Watson, Hartford, 
discussed “Additional Services which the State 
Can Assist in Providing.” 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the next year. The officers are: President, 
F. Ray Keyser, Chelsea; Secretary, Mrs. Florence 
P. Averill, Brattleboro; and treasurer, Stanhope 
Brigham, Randolph. 


SCHOOL BOARDS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
MEET 

The Associated School Boards of the North- 

east District of South Dakota held a meeting 


in Aberdeen, on October 19, 20, and 21. 
Among those who appeared on the program 


were Rudolph Kraushaar, of Sioux Falls, who 
talked on “The Future of the South Dakota 
Permanent School Fund”; and Titus, of Pierre, 


who discussed “Proposed Legislation of Interest 
to Board Members.” Round-table discussions 
were held on ‘Teachers’ Contracts” and “Fi- 
nancing Problems of Rural and Village Districts.” 


IOWA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
DES MOINES 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Association 
of School Boards was held at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, in Des Moines, on November 2 


with 150 school-board members in attendance 

A very helpful and interesting program was 
presented, with President Charles Miller, of Albia, 
presiding. 

The program centered around the topic, School 
Legislation, with two of the members of the 
Iowa legislature serving on the program 

Following the address of welcome, by P. E 
Hoak, of Des Moines, Hon. W. P. Knowlton, 
of Decorah, talked on “State Support of Public 
Schools.” 

After the noon lunch in the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, there was a joint meeting with the 
superintendents in the hotel ballroom, with Presi 
dent Miller in charge. Hon. Floyd E. Page, of 
Denison, talked on the subject, “A Challenge to 
Superintendents and Boards of Education.” 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 

PEORIA 

Proposed legislation to permit formation of 
community school districts for the primary grades 
was discussed at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards and Superintend- 
ents, in Peoria, November 9-11. The sessions 
which were held in the Pere Marquette Hotel, 


attracted 450 school-board members and super- 
intendents. 
The legislative report was given by B. M. 


Kohler, Chicago, chairman of the association’s 
legislative committee. Association leaders likened 
the step to modernization of the present archaic 
statutes governing the organization of school 
districts. The proposed act does not force a 
change in the present setup governing any par- 
ticular area, but it provides machinery by which 
the voters of any area may form a single district 
and by so doing effect economies in operation. 

Ira E. Garman, Bellwood. opened the program 
with a talk in which he asked the group to keep 
faith with the founders of the American Republic 
and continue to guarantee the principles of de- 
mocracy. The address of welcome was given by 
Dr. Bryant H. Trewyn, president of the Peoria 
board of education. Annual reports were mad 
by Mr. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, Harry H 
Coe, Springfield, and Mr. Kohler 

S. S. DuHamel, the association’s counsel, spoke 
on the subject, “Liability of School Boards for 
Damages Due to Injuries of Pupils, Teachers, or 
Employees.” He mentioned the right of the school 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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says the secretary who really knows type- 

writers. “No manufacturer could pro- 
duce and sell five million office-size type- 
writers unless these machines gave the 
business man the fine quality of finished 
work that he demands, and at the same 
time gave the typist the supreme ease of 
operation that is characteristic of every 
Underwood Typewriter 


The Underwood Master Typewriter 


typewriter leader of the world. 
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ELLIOTT FISH 


Carbon Paper. Ribi und other Su; 


. Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the Wor « Rusi 


ER COMPANY Typewriters, 4 


Cine 


ness 


Park Ave 


ops 


ri 


} 
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y 

snting Machines, / 2 

New York, N.Y sale and Service (URE 
ght 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


IS 
HERE” 


“Whenever You Go : 


says the Commercial 
School teacher to her 
pupils, ‘‘you will find 
Underwood Type- 
writers. A produc- 
tion of five million ' 
Underwoods means ff £. 

that the student who 

is trained on an Underwood finds it 
easier to make cood on her first job.”’ 
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Shite no belte 
beadli hoor” 

ld KOC Neg 

says the executive, “than the fact that 

Underwood has attained this astound 

ing typewriter production. Large-scale 

manufacture of any product invariably 


means that the purchaser gets more 
value for every dollar expended.” 


Mick the Leader 
WOU ume” 


Oth 





the School 
cial. “When you f 
select the product of , 

a leader of any indus- iS 
try your judgment is ” 

supported by all the purchasers who 
are making that leadership possible.” 


says 
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(Concluded from page 58) 
board to employ a physician and pay his salary 
He maintained that the board had no right to 
pay doctor bills to physicians who are not 
regular school physicians. 


Dr. Severina E. Nelson, of the University of 
Illinois, spoke on “The Speech Clinic at the 
University.” 

A luncheon for school-board members was 
held at noon, with Miss Minnie Buzzard, of 


Highland Park, as the speaker 
At the afternoon sessions the speakers were 


E. L. Coberly, Springfield; Russell Stephens, 
county superintendent of Edgar County; and 
Glenn K. Kelly, research director and _ field 
secretary. 


A silver anniversary banquet was held at six 
o’clock in the evening, with Mr. Garman pre- 
siding. Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., was the principal speaker 

A number of resolutions were approved by 
the association. One empowered the president to 
appoint a committee to make recommendations 
to the executive committee for the establishment 
of a continuing body to study problems affect- 
ing public schools and to make recommendations 
for their solutions. Another resolution instructed 
the executive committee to draft a bill to protect 
teachers and school administrators from wrong- 
ful discharge from their positions. A fourth 
measure urged the association to use its power 
and influence to cause the insurance companies to 
issue workmen’s compensation insurance contracts 
to the governing bodies of the school districts of 
the state on employees of the districts who are 
subject to the terms and provisions of the act 
A fifth measure provided that the position known 
as secretary shall become known as executive 
director. 

Springfield was selected as the convention city 
for 1940. The officers chosen for the year 1940 
are: President, Ira E. Garman, Bellwood; vice- 
president, Harold W. Norman, Bannockburn; 
executive director, A. D. McLarty, Springfield; 
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“STANDARD” Protects TIME and LIFE 
at New 


Standard Clocks, a Standard Tele- 
phone System, and a Standard Fire 
Alarm System are all rendering de- 
pendable and efficient service in the 
Roosevelt High School, more fully 
described in the editorial section of 
this issue. 


ndianal 


Wherever you go—East, West, North, 
South, in the large city or the small 
town—you'll find this better proven 
equipment in thousands of America’s 
fine schools. 

Helpful literature gladly supplied on 
request. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Dept. B 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





treasurer, H. H. Coe, Springfield; general counsel, 
S. S. DuHamel, Springfield 
CONFERENCE OF SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
WORKERS 

A Conference of Suburban School 
was held in Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wis., 


Workers 
on Oc 


tober 23 and 24, with a fine attendance of 
school people, including teachers, principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and other school 
workers. 

The Conference, which was first organized in 
1936, has held four meetings. The purpose of 


the group is to study and solve common prob- 
lems in the residential suburban school field. It 
was felt that many of the problems could be 
answered by actual visits to a member school 
system. 

Among the localities represented at 
ference were Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Heights, Ohio; Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Glencoe, 
Ill.; Lakewood, Ohio; East Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Whitefish Bay, Wis.; Wauwatosa, Wis.; 
Winnetka, IIl.; and Madison, Wis. 

The Conference adopted _ resolutions 
ploring the current tendency toward unsound 
and uneconomical cheapening of educational 
opportunities, accepted the responsibility of 
economically favored communities to preserve 
educational standards and to push forward, and 
endorsed all movements seeking to provide a 


the con- 
Shaker 


de- 


more nearly adequate degree of financial sup- 
port for all schools 

The 1940 meeting will be held in Lakewood, 
Ohio 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECRETARIES 

The National Association of School Secretaries 
will hold its annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
February 24-25, in connection with the meeting 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. The subject for this year is “The Sec 
retary in a Public Relations Role.” 


SCHOOL 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Association, whose membership numbers 
1,600, has developed a service program which. it 
is hoped, will make the secretarial positions in 
the school systems a profession, requiring special- 
ized training and experience 


BERGEN COUNTY BOARDS MEET IN 
TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 

The regular fall meeting of the Bergen County 
Federation of Boards of Education was held in 
the high school in Teaneck, N. J., on October 25, 
with an attendance of 480 members. Mr. Allison 
Clokey, president of the association, presided. 

Mr. Wilbur Zimmerman, the first speaker, ex- 
plained the Deficiency Bill to be presented to the 
legislature, and pointed out that the amount 
asked for would be increased 

Dr. Charles Elliott, State 
Education, who followed, 


Commissioner of 
discussed the partial 


results in the vocational survey. He commented 
on the safety record of the county, and made 
special reference to the new safety monograph 


recently compiled. 

Dr. Henry Crane, Detroit, followed 
inspirational talk. “We are living in a mechani- 
cal age,” said Dr. Crane, and “one must adjust 
himself to his individual needs and to the needs 
of the world at large.” He stressed the fact that 
modern civilization is highly complex, and that 
when man’s reason is developed to a high level, 
he has more methods of control. He described 
the various types of human behavior and showed 
how various groups are allowing themselves to 
be controlled by others because they have given 
up their rights as human beings 

Dr. Crane warned democracies against yielding 
to the propaganda. Democracy, he said, depends 
on educated people to preserve it. Educated peo- 
ple are in a protective position and should teach 
the truth. Boards of education should encourage 


with an 


teachers to teach children the true meaning of 
democracy and how it will defend them from 
pressure groups. He urged the need for more 


integrity and a higher form of intelligence 
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When you require new equipment for your 
School Laboratory, Library or Vocational De- 
partments, it is well to consider experience, 
reputation and ability just as carefully as you 
do when you add to your force of instructors. 
Check the experience of the Furniture Builder. 


Does it equal Kewaunee's record of 35 years 
of service to America’s leading educational 
institutions? 


It costs no more to equip Pn Kewaunee Way. 


C- Book. 


Write for Sine of — 


JAeunuiee FURNITURE 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


ee 





Domestic Science Teble 
No. K-1776 


Drawing Table 
No. BL-94 


Kewaunee 


EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Faculty and Facilities 
are BOTH Important! 


Does it equal the reputation Kewaunee enjoys 
for dependable service, fine construction, and 
advanced design and careful engineering? 


Does it offer you, as Kewaunee does, those 
built-in conveniences and space-saving features 
which enable both instructors and students to 
do better work and which provide for handling 
more students as your enrollment grows? 


%* 


Eastern Branch: 
Cor 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mid-West Office: 
1208 Madison St., 
Evanston, Ill. 





Karcite Sink 
No. $-600 





Glue and Stain Bench No. N-3154 


Chemistry Desk 
No. D-702 
(Plyroll) 
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Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 








School Administration News 





¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has ordered 
Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer to prepare a report on 
the cost of changing from the present eleven- 
grade program to the twelve-grade system, or 


the six-three-three plan. An expansion of the 


high-school curriculum has been proposed, to 
include more vocational work, lectures, and a 
general precollege training 

@ St. Charles, Ill. New evening classes for 
adults have been established in the senior high 
school. The classes are “Practice in Speech for 
Salespeople” and “Elements of Retail Selling.’ 
4 Davenport, Iowa. The school board is spon- 
soring this year a series of evening classes in 
lip reading for adults. The course is conducted 
two evenings each week, and the classes are 
open to beginners, as well as advanced students 
¢ Springfield, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps toward the establishment of a_ textbook 
rental plan, to become effective in the next 
semester. The plan will be financed by the school 
board through emergency bonds on the edu 
cational fund 

4 A radical reorganization of the Nebraska 
state school system has been recommended by 
the study committee appointed by the State 
Planning Board. The committee, which has made 
its report after nine months of intensive study 
has proposed (1) that the university and the 
four teachers’ colleges be controlled by a single 
board of higher education, (2) that the tax base 
for school support be broadened with state aid 
for poorer districts and enlargement of the dis 
tricts, (3) that a system of strong regional four 
vear high schools be established to draw students 
from the surrounding territory, (4) that several 
six-vear high schools be established to provide 
vocational training. (5) that at least one tech 





nical school for high-school graduates be estab- 
lished, (6) that a state board of education be 
established to administer state aid, and (7) that 
the teachers’ colleges be reorganized, with train- 
ing of rural and elementary teachers concen- 
trated there. The recommendations will be 
presented to the planning board for approval, 
and this body will then make its recommenda 
tions to the governor and the state legislature 

@ St. Louis, Mo. Adult courses in consumer 
education and sewing have been established in 
the Fanning School. The classes are being spon- 
sored by the parent-teacher association and the 
board of education 

4 Three Oaks, Mich. The board of education 
is sponsoring a series of evening classes for adults 
during a ten weeks’ period. The subjects include 
homemaking, farmer’ shopwork, and agriculture 

¢ Emporia, Kans. The board of education is 
sponsoring night classes for adults, under a 
Smith-Hughes program of vocational education. 
Among the courses offered are blueprint reading 
and building-cost estimates, furniture repair and 
upholstering, home decorating, show-card writing, 
ind retail selling 
@ Wyckoff, N. J. The school board is sponsor 
ing a WPA adult-education program for the 
winter months. Among the subjects are correc 
tive English, public speaking, Spanish, typing 
stenography, dressmaking, needlecraft, cooking 
ind air conditioning 

7 Hampton Va The school board has pro 
posed the establishment of a vocational trade 
school in the Syms-Eaton School, to be conducted 
in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education. Among the subjects requested are 
shop mathematics, blueprint reading, sheet-metal 
work, welding, soldering, electricity, and shop 
practice 

4 Palo Alto, Calif. The board of education has 
approved the extension training plan for teach 
ers and has voted to continue the system by 
which students of the Stanford School of Edu 


cation work as cadet teachers under the class- 
room teachers in the high school. The board 
has voted to extend the privilege to the David 
Starr Jordan Junior High School. Student teach- 
ers to be eligible must have a B scholastic rating, 
must be in good physical condition, and must 
have no speech difficulty 

¢ Centerville, Mich. A course in salesmanship 
has been introduced for the benefit of merchants 
and farmers who are interested 

4 Canton, Ill. An evening class in merchandising 
has been established in the high school. All sales- 
people are eligible to attend 

4 East Waterloo, Iowa. The school board has 
proposed the establishment of technical courses 
after school hours. The courses would be car- 
ried out with the cooperation of a correspondence 
school. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. A radio education board, 
with a representative of the school board, has 
been appointed. The group of representative edu- 
cators and businessmen will meet once a month 
to serve in an advisory capacity for program 
evaluation, experimentation, criticism, and sug- 
gestion 

4 Louisville, Ky. Two additional classes for 
physically handicapped children have been es- 
tablished by the board of education. A total of 
35 pupils are accommodated in two schools 

4 Concordia, Kans. Free courses in trade and 
industrial work, shorthand and typing, and 
homemaking have been established, under a pro- 
gram set up by the State Board of Vocational 
Education 

4 Religious instruction for high-school students 
has been established in the high school at Amity- 
ville, N. Y., since the beginning of the new 
school term. Each Wednesday afternoon the last 
period of the school day is given over to classes 
in character education based on religious instruc- 
tion. The students who take the course go from 
the high school to the church buildings for their 
classes, which are conducted by the clergymen 









































































































































































PEABODY SEATING is 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S LARGEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE LINES OF SCHOOL SEATING! 


Regardless of your school’s seating problems, it is good policy to get PEABODY’S recom- 
mendations. Peabody has been building quality school seating for over 35 years, is in- 


timately familiar with every school seating problem and in position to give you reliable, 
constructive, up-to-date guidance in the selection of the seating that best meets your 


requirements. 


GET PEABODY SAMPLES and PRICES — Write for Catalog 


Be sure to get Peabody’s samples and prices, too. Compare Peabody features with any 


other responsible line. See how Peabody Furniture excels in construction, in design and 


in value. If you do not have the Peabody Catalog, write for a free copy today. 


Box 1 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 





No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desk 





North Manchester, Ind. 


Separate Desk 
and Chair 
No. 302 





No. 220 Recitation Chair 
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Classroom Table 
No. 240 





Table No. 240 with Two- 
Compartment Bookrack 





of the community in the churches with which the 
pupils are affiliated. All of the religious bodies 
of the community are cooperating in the work 

4 Charlotte, Mich. The school board has es 
tablished new evening courses in general wood 
working, home economics, and typewriting. The 
courses will run for ten weeks. Each student is 
expected to pay a small fee 

4 Hannibal, Mo. The board of education’ has 
approved a new arithmetic-course guide, pre 
pared by a committee of teachers for use in the 


first eight grades 

@ Mayfield, Ky A new grading system has 
been installed in the high school to comply with 
standards set by the more progressive high 


schools. Five factors enter into the grades given 
scholarship, attitudes, initiative, cooperation, and 
individual improvement. Pupils ranking A_ will 
be known as superior; B as excellent; C as aver 
age; D as inferior; and F as failing 

4 Beatrice, Nebr. The board of education has 


established three adult-vocational courses, com 
prising two in  vocational-agriculture subjects, 
and one in homemaking 


o Williamstown, Mass The school board has 
approved a plan for offering evening courses in 
commercial subjects in the schools 


@ Arkansas City, Kans. Free classes in home 
making for women are being offered through 
the cooperation of the schocl board and the 
State Board of Vocational Education 

@ Revere. Mass. Americanization classes have 
been established in the evening school 

@ Indianapolis, Ind. A new report card has 


been placed in operation in the city schools. De 
vised by a committee of principals, the card does 
not differ radically from the old one, but it 
contains more information and is intended to 
further integrate the school and the home 

@ Louisville, Ky. A sight-saving campaign was 
recently carried on in the public schools. with the 
cooperation of the Lions Club. It is planned to 
establish a model sight-saving room in the Coch 





ran School. The club will equip the room, and 
the board will maintain it and furnish a teacher 
4 Wilbraham, Mass. The school board has 
voted to establish classes in Americanization in 
the Pines School 

4 Franklin, Ill. A new system of grading in 
the first six grades of the city schools reduces 
the range of marks to four divisions a o ©, 
ind D. A detailed list of criteria has been set 
up in order to provide all teachers with a uni 
form basis of marking 

@ Hamden, Conn. The school board has created 
the position of director of adult education and 
has appointed Mr. Edward J. Brown 

@ Hudson, Mass. The school board has estab 
lished an adult evening course in farm me 
chanics, in conjunction with the agriculture 
lepartment of the public schools 


4 Belmont. Mass. The board of education has 


idopted new rules governing the use of school 
buildings by outside organizations. Application 
for permits must be made for the use of any 


school building 
Under the rules, the fee for the use of a gym 
nasium, assembly hall, or cafeteria in the senior 


high school will be $10 for commercial organiza 
tions. School-hall rentals will be $5. Extra charges 
will be made for work done by janitors, matrons 
ind cafeteria workers, and for the use of pianos 
or the moving of pianos 

7 The school board of Ridgefield, Conn has 
reaffirmed the rules for the transportation of 
children to the consolidated The rules 
read 

1. School children in grades one to eight are 
entitled to transportation by bus stations to the 
school and back again provided they live mort 
than one mile from the school building 

?. Children in grades nine to twelve inclusive 
ire entitled to transportation provided they live 
than a mile and a half from the school 
3. Children in poor health, or upon whom 
walking would impose a special hardship, may 


™ hool 


more 


ride on 
mile or the mile 


board for 
live 
zone 


ipply to the 
buses if they 
and-one-half 


permission to 
within the 


NEW TRANSPORTATION 

The United States Office of Education, at the 
request of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officials, has developed a system of rec 
ords and report forms fer the use of school exec 
utives in charge of pupil transportation 

The forms are to include a bus schedule, daily 
and weekly bus drivers’ reports, principals’ 
weekly records on the transportation of pupils, 
monthly and annual reports of the local school 
authorities to the state, reports on school-bus 
inspections, accident reports, chassis and body 
reports, tire and battery reports. and annual re 
ports of transportation methods and services 


RECORDS 


A CITIZENSHIP ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAM 

\ citizenship assembly program is being con 
ducted once each week in the Carmenita School, 
in Norwalk, Calif. This school has a student-body 
president, who presides at each assembly. Pupils 
ire instructed and entertained by speakers from 
near-by towns. The students receive great benefit 
from the assemblies and they are helpful in pre 
paring the students for high school 

The Ramona School, which is composed of 17! 
Mexican students, is carrying on two new cur 
riculum policies this year. Students in the fifth 
sixth, and seventh grades are being taught Span 
ish, which includes the reading and writing of the 
language. The study is correlated with English 
grammar and composition. It is proving of 
benefit to students who have difficulty in 
mastering the English language. A departmental 
system has been introduced in the upper grades 
xf the school, which allows each teacher to teach 
his favorite subject. The principal, Mr. Holl, 
teaches mathematics, while the _ vice-principal 
Miss Stine, teaches English 
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ew Valuable Information 
On School Shop Planning 


THIS NEW BOOK OF SHOP PHOTOGRAPHS AND FLOOR 
PLANS TELLS HOW TO PLAN YOUR NEW SHOP—HOW PS aa 
TO MODERNIZE YOUR PRESENT ONE ..... . ee . igs 
Everyone interested in vocational education should have 
a copy of this remarkable book. It reveals clearly the rea- 
sons for the new trend in shop equipment whether for 
modernizing old shops as well as building new shops. 
Prepared and submitted by vocational instructors from 
all over the country—the shop photographs and layouts 
contained in this new book represent the cream of the 
hundreds of entries sent in to the board of judges in the 
recent shop planning contest sponsored by the Delta 
Manufacturing Company. There are actual photographs 
and floor plans of 30 shops in this attractive 44-page 
book. These are authentic school shop layouts em- 
bodying the most ingenious solutions of the problems 


of space, safety, lighting, convenience and teaching 
efficiency in both small and large schools. 


OTHER IMPORTANT SHOP 
INFORMATION 


In addition to the shop layouts and floor plans, this new book for 
the first time makes available to 








TO PLANJAGE 
SCHOOL WORKSHOP) 


















instructors school shop information 
on all the important new type of 
industrial power tools. Each tool 
is listed individually band 
saws, circular saws, lathes, 


jointers, grinders, drill press 
es, shapers, scroll saws—-and 

separate instructions for the 
placing and most efficient 
use of each tool are 
given. 


_ StwD FOR TMS FREE SHOP LAYOUT B00K 


A lively interest in the shop layout book has been shown by many vocational education leaders. 
The Delta Manufacturing Company is glad to make this material available to all who can use it. 
A copy of this book is yours FREE for the asking. Simply fill out the coupon and your copy will 

be sent postpaid, without obligating you in the slightest. 


Delta Mig. Co. (Industrial Division) 
689 E. Vienna Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Please send me, without obligation, a FREE 
MANUFACTURING co. Wokshos new book ‘‘How to Plan a School 
Industrial Division 
689 EAST VIENNA AVENUE Name 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN School 


Address 





City State 
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Tennant Maintenance System for School Floors 


The Tennant System is used throughout the country in 
industry, in public buildings, as well as in schéols and 
receive 
Tennant System will give you a unified maintenance plan 
for the care of all schools floors. 
sentatives will glad!y demonstrate the Tennant System 


colleges — wherever floors 


on your floors. 


G. H. TENNANT CO., 1801 Marshall St., N.E. 


Established 1870 


Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Hendersonville, No. Carolina 
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Gehool Finance and Taxation 


TAXATION FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 

Under the auspices of the Virginia Education 
Association, Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe, economist and 
tax expert at Bucknell University, has recently 
completed a study of the tax situation in Vir 
ginia, and has made a series of recommendations 
for legislation to assure a stable income for the 
state’s various services, particularly for education 

According to a summary of Dr. Biscoe’s re- 
port, published in the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, the program of taxation proposed will not 
increase the burdens levied upon persons, corpo 
rations, or commodities of service that are now 
being fairly taxed. The increases in taxation are 
to be placed where the study shows a fair burden 
is not being carried. 

The increases in revenue are to be 
chiefly by: 

1. Increasing the rates on personal incomes in 
the higher brackets 

2. Increasing the corporation income tax from 
3 per cent to 4.25 per cent 

3. Modifying the license-fee schedules on re 
tailers and wholesalers to equalize the burden be 
tween the larger and smaller merchants 

4. A tax on tobacco 

It is estimated that these sources will produc 
between $5,530,000 and $6,668,000 additional 
funds annually 

Dr. Biscoe maintains that the proposals can be 
justified from an economic and business view 
point, with the exception of the general sales tax 
The tax burden in Virginia is far below the aver 
age of comparable Southern states and could be in 
creased by $8,000,000 annually, without bringing 
it up to the average of the South. The state is the 
third from the lowest of the Southern states 

The personal income tax for Virginia 


obtained 


carries 





heavy traffic. The 


Our experienced repre- 


A Unique Systematic Program for 


Your Wood Floors 


No scrubbing — No Resanding — No Oiling 
— No Varnishing. 


Your school floors can look like ballroom floors 
without excessive cost. 


Your daily sweeping is made fast and dustless. 


Minnesota 


the lowest maximum rate in the United States - 

3 per cent. While the law recognizes the principle 
of a progressive income-tax rate, the progression 
is the least of all states. Dr. Biscoe’s proposals 
would make no increase in income below $5,000 
The state, he maintains could add a million dol- 
lars tax revenue easily and still have income taxes 
lower than the average of the South. 

An additional revenue of more than a million 
dollars from corporation income taxes could be 
obtained, without increasing this tax to the aver 
age of the tax levied in other Southern states. 

While Dr. Biscoe does not recommend it, a gen- 
eral sales tax could produce $9,500,000 annually 
if the general assembly preferred this type of 
taxation to more equitable forms of taxation. 

License fees on merchants in Virginia are very 
regressive, and this regression can be corrected 
with an increase in revenue of $1,200,000 

Virginia is the only important tobacco-pro- 
ducing state which derives no income from the 
sales of this staple. In other states 88.8 per cent 
of the tobacco crop is taxed through a commod 
ity tax or a general sales tax. Inasmuch as most 
of a tobacco tax is passed on to the ultimate con 
sumer, such a tax will do little, if any, injury to 
farmers or manufacturers. Dr. Biscoe recom 
mends a tobacco tax which will produce $2,000 
000 or more revenue 

The State Teachers’ Association is presenting 
the report to the legislature and is urging ths 
passage of laws based on the findings 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
¢ Wauwatosa, Wis. The school budget for the 
year 1940 has been set at $567,088. Of the total 
$467,591 will be raised by taxation 
@ Seattle, Wash. The board of education has 
idopted a budget for the year 1939-40, carrying 
1 total of $5,982,164 for the program of school 


service. This amount is $310,635 less than the 
total of the 1938-39 budget. Some $223,000 of 
the decrease is represe nted by a 4! per cent 








Users say each year their floors improve — their 
costs decrease. 


Shown here is the 
Model C, ideal for 
most schools. 
Other sizes are 
available. 


downward adjustment of the salary schedule of 
individuals receiving more than $1,200 per year 
The remaining $87,000 of the reduction is repre 
sented by other retrenchments 

Serious revenue deficiencies, particularly in 
state appropriations, have made the reduction 
necessary in order to balance the budget as re 
quired by law. The situation was forecast last 
April when the board, in adopting the pre- 
liminary budget, pointed out that the estimated 
revenues were $431,000 short of the estimated 
expenditures. 

@ Marshall, Tex. The school budget for 1940 
has been set at $479,640. This includes $290,000 
which is to be expended on a_ school-building 
program 

@ Rochester, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a tax levy of $332,946 for the school 
year 1940. This is based on a budget of $468,946 
for the next year 

¢ Green Bay, Wis. The 1940 budget of the 
school board calls for $733,981 for the school 
year, which is an increase of $16,281 over the 
vear 1939, The item of teachers’ salaries will 
reach $429,581, while the instructional expenses 
will amount to $533,131 

4 Milwaukee, Wis The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $10,001,522 for the school 
year 1940, which is a reduction of $150,000 from 
the estimate of a year ago. The building item 
was cut from $820,000 to $287,000, which means 
that proposed new construction will be delayed a 
year 

@ Beloit, Wis. The board of education has aj 
proved a budget for 1940, calling for $438,553 
for the operation of the schools. Of the total 
$345,934 will be raised by taxation. The item of 
instructional expenses has been from 
$322,849 to $329,493 

4 Eau Claire, Wis. A budget of $435,000 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1940. The largest item is $283.500 for instruc 
tional expenses, including 
books, and supplies 


increased 


salaries of teachers 
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School Law 


Pe — mR rR <a Eee 
Teacher Held Negligent 


The California state supreme court, in an ac 
tion against a school district for injuries sustained 
by a third-grade pupil on the grounds 
when struck by a boy on a bicycle, held that 
the evidence was sufficient showing that the 
teacher’s negligence was sufficient to permit re 
covery against the district.’ 


school 


Salary Cannot Be Reduced 

The New Jersey Supreme Court has ruled that 
the salary of a teacher can only be reduced after 
proven charge of inefficiency, incapacity, con 
duct unbecoming a teacher, or other just 
The statute is unambiguous and 
judicial construction. 

The New York Appellate Court has ruled that 
the New York City board of education has au 
thority to abolish positions or reduce salaries of 
kindergarten teachers when necessary in 
ing its contemplated activities for the 
fiscal year to the total amount appropriated for 
its use 


cause 
requires no 


adjust 


coming 


Establishment of Schools 
The State Supreme Court of Georgia has re 
cently stated that the sole objective of the pub 
lic-school system is the education and | 


Dest 


interests ol the school child ands not the 
enhancement of property values or the satistac 
tion of wishes of adults. 

It is the public policy of the State of New 

Buzzard v. East Lake Sci Dist Lak ( nt 

Pacific reporter 2d 25 Calif. Ap 

Steck v. Board Education Ci Camder 
Atlantic reporter 2d 1 iZ3 Bm. J. be 1 

Divisich Varshal l _ ew. oe d 5 5 Apy 
8 4 affirmed Northeaste ¢ rte 
ms Bs Ea 

4‘Keever v. Board of Education Gwinn Coun 
Southeastern reporter d 886, Ga 





York, in a recent decision of the Appellate Divi 
sion of the State Supreme Court, that public 
education shall be beyond control by municipali 
ties and politics 
Injury to Pupil 

The New York laws requiring school-district 
trustees to establish rules for the government and 
discipline of the schools did not cast the burden 
on them to fashion guides for pupils’ safe con 
duct while playing. With this principle in mind, 
the Appellate Division of the New York Su 
preme Court has held that the law is imposing 
no liability on the schools for an injury to a 
pupil by another pupil on the school property 
during recess. In the same case, the court held 
that the school-district trustees are not required 
to remind the teacher specifically to watch over 
the play during recess, in the absence of a vote 
of the school district authorizing the special 
supervision of play activities by trustees. The 
from an injury of a boy whose eye 
was destroyed by a goldenrod stalk thrown by 
another pupil on the school property 

Where an 11-year-old child sustained a mis 
placed vertebrae while attempting to stand on 
his head in a physical-education class in a normal 
school, the state is liable for the injury. In the 
present case, the court found that the injury was 
due to failure to instruct the 
this failure was the 
injury 

@ The United States Circuit 
idelphia, Pa., has ruled that 
not have to salute the flag if 


case arose 


child properly, and 
proximate cause of th 
Court, at Phil 
school children do 
such action con 


flicts with their religious beliefs 
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School Building News 


PWA NONFEDERAL PROJECTS NEAR- 
ING COMPLETION 

The PWA 1938 nonfederal construction pro- 
gram was two-thirds complete on November 3, 
1939, according to a report given out by Col. 
E. Clark, Acting Commissioner of Public Works. 
\ total of 4,148 projects have been completed, 
out of 6,158 allotments. These projects represent 
the six- to twelve-month construction jobs. The 
balance of the 1938 program, to be completed 
by June 30, 1940, includes the larger projects of 
i municipal character 


BUILDING 


¢ Waupun, Wis. The board of education has 
completed a school-building program, involving 
the remodeling of the high-school building, and 
the construction of a new academic unit com 
prising industrial-arts shops and an auditorium 
gymnasium 

@ Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has 
begun plans for an expanded program of school 
buildings. to involve an estimated expenditure 
of $300,000 

@ Chevenn Wyo The school board has 
voted to erect two new school buildings, at a 
cost of $200,000. An election will be held to vote 
bonds for the buildings 


@ Jackson, Miss. The board of 


NEWS 


education has 


ippr ved plans for a half-million-dollar school 
building program tor the school system. Archi 
tects have been selected to prepare plans for the 


which will be WPA 


projects 
for approval 

@ San Antonio, Tex. At the suggestion of the 
school board, Business Manager E. H. Kifer has 
begun an appraisal of the school buildings and 
‘quipment as a basis for a study covering fire 
insurance The board desires to obtain 


prese nted to the 


protection 












































































EVERY TYPE AVAILABLE 


-... plus 


For a competent analysis of the structural conditions of 
your gym, and a dependable recommendation of the type 
of backstop best suited to your needs, ‘Consult With 
Medart’’. .. . Many years of manufacturing and installation 
experience qualifies the Medart Engineering Staff as the 
outstanding group of experts in the field—worthy of your 
complete confidence. ...Direct your inquiry to our general 


no obligation. 
Write for Catalog 


offices in St. Louis 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Consult your Telephone Directory 


3535 DeKALB ST. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of — 


Steel Lockers, Stee! Wardrobes, Steel Cabinets, Steel Shelving, Basketball 
Seats, Playground 


Backstops, Gymnasium Apparatus, Telescopic Gym 
Apparatus, and Pool Equipment 





the greatest insurance protection at the lowest 
cost. It is proposed that the board buy blanket 
coverage or some form of insurance covering the 
entire school plant. At present there is $50,000 
in a fire-insurance reserve fund, established by 
the board in 1931. 

4 Glendale, Ariz. The board of education has 
started work on the construction of a new ele- 
mentary school for Mexican pupils. The building 
will form the first section of a ten-classroom unit 
to be erected in the center of the Mexican com 
munity. The building will be financed with a 
grant of $55,000 from the WPA, and an ap 
propriation of $44,000 from the local district 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
proposed the employment of a school fire mar 
shal, whose duties will be to inspect the fire 
sprinklers and exit facilities in the public schools 
At present, janitor-custodians make routine in- 
spections of the fire-prevention and exit facilities 
Since the schools opened in the fall, ten city fire 


men have made daily inspections of the 56 
schools. 
@ Bakersfield, Calif. A new auditorium and 


a two-room unit have been completed and oc- 
cupied at the McKinley School. The additions 
were erected to meet the housing needs of the 
school and cost a total of $35.500. A dedication 
program was held on November 8, with public- 
school officials and members of the school board 
participating. The program was arranged and 
carried out under the direction of the parent 
teacher association of the school 

@ Tuscumbia, Ala. The board of education has 
recently completed the erection of the new Tren 
holm High School for Negroes. The building 
which contains sixteen rooms and an auditorium, 
cost $45,000, and was built with the aid of a 
PWA grant 

@ Palmyra, N. J. A new high-school stadium 
was dedicated on November 23 

@ St. Louis, Mo. Members of the city fire 
department have completed an inspection of 150 
school buildings in an effort to determine what 
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The firemen have listed 
119 schools in which the stairways are not 
properly enclosed for fire protection. In 31 
schools, ceilings of wood were found above stair 
ways and corridors. The firemen recommended 
the inauguration of fire drills and suggested the 
employment of a school fire marshal who would 
be required to make daily safety inspections of 
the buildings. In many schools, evidences were 
found of poor housekeeping, with waste materials 
ind inflammable materials on hand, and passages 
blocked or narrowed by lockers. There was an 
insufficient number of fire extinguishers, a lack 
of panic hardware on doors, and doors were im- 
properly hung for emergency use. A copy of 
the fire chief’s report was presented to the 
prosecuting attorney and the grand jury, and a 
copy went to the building committee of the 
school board 

@ Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has re- 
ceived a report from its insurance counselor, Mr 
J. L. Swartout, calling for a 15 per cent increase 
in the total amount of insurance on all school 
buildings. It was suggested that the board take 
out demolition insurance on three buildings, and 
that the three older buildings be insured for their 
entire appraised value. The increase was sug- 
gested on the basis that the replacement cost 
of the buildings had increased since the last ap 


> 


praisal in 1932 


fire hazards are present 


ADVISORY SERVICE IN SELECTION OF 
SITES 

The 1939 legislature of California has added 
three sections to the state school code estab- 
lishing working relationships among school dis 
tricts, the California State Department of 
Education, and local planning commissions in 
the matter of selecting new sites 

The purpose of the new provisions is to give 
school districts the benefit of recommendations 
from the State Department of Education on the 
educational merit of various locations proposed 





GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 
For junior and senior high schools special series of economic maps of 
both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back- 
ground, The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. 
Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists a complete line for all 
Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 
the most technical anatomical forms. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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school, and to co-ordinate the selec- 
sites with general regional or city 


for a new 
tion of 
planning activities 

The provisions of the 


code sections will be 
when the Division of Schoolhouse 
notified that the purchase of land 
for a new school site is contemplated. The re- 
port will designate which of the parcels ex- 
amined should be approved by the state de- 
partment for a new school site and which, if 
any, should not be approved 

In general it is recommended that a repre- 
sentative of the local planning commission be 
made familiar with school-district site problems 
prior to the visit to the district by a member 
of the state division 


carried out 
Planning is 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of October, 1939, Dodge 
reported that in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains, contracts were let for 162 school and 
college buildings, involving the construction of 
1,472,000 square feet of floor area, and costing 


$7,095,000 
During the same period, contracts were let 
for 21 laboratories, science buildings, and other 


educational structures connected with colleges, 
etc., at a cost of $1,459,000 

During the month of October, in 11 
west of the Rockies, contracts were let for 14 
new school buildings, to cost $984,700. During 
the same period, 13 additional building projects 
were reported in preliminary 
$1,253,000 


states 


stages, to cost 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of October, school bonds 
were sold in the United States in the amount of 
$3,537,270. The average rate of interest was 2.93 
per cent 

During the same month, October, short-term 
notes and refunding bonds were issued in the 
amount of $1,914,379 
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Hillyard’s have floor treatment prod- 
ucts for every need, Floor Seals, Floor 
Finishes, Floor Waxes, Floor Dressings 
and Floor Cleaners. Hillyard’s Hi- 
Quality Floor Maintenance Products 
are outstanding and will master any 
“tough job’ to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. New floors are 
kept NEW and old floors are restored 
to attractive - 

condition. 
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on 
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on Proper Floor 
Maintenance’ full of 
practical, helpful 
ideas on economica’ 
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the salary paid a substitute. The new policy sitions becoming vacant and not filled by trans- 
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covers a period of not more than twelve weeks fers of teachers, the number of new positions 
: Teachers and fd ministration during any school year and does not place any created is nil, and the supply of new teachers be- 
additional financia] burden on the school district ing made available by the colleges does not seem 
, @ New York, N. Y. The evening-school teach to be excessive. 
P ers lost in their final attempt to block the en Of the graduates considered by Mr. Foster in 
NEW RATING SYSTEM FOR TEACHERS = forcement of the Goldberg-Coudert anti-dual job his study, 60,311 finished teacher-training courses 
Che Office of Teacher Education and Certifica law. The Court of Appeals has ruled that the in 1936. These were trained in three different 
tion, of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub law is constitutional, which resulted in the dis types of institutions Degree-granting schools of 
lic Instruction, in cooperation with a state-wide missal of the challenge filed by the evening arts and science institutions having no organized 
committee representing the county and district teachers professional schools, were responsible for 4,961 
superintendents, supervising principals and su The suit was brought by Jacob Hendon, a graduates; degree-granting professional schools of 
pervisors, classroom teachers, and school direc teacher at Junior High School 136, Brooklyn education granted 34,224; and the remaining 21,- 
tors, has evolved a teachers’ rating card which Borough, who contended that tenure is a prop- 126 were granted without degrees from courses 
aims to place the gauging of teaching success on erty right and that it could not be voided with of from one to four years, with two years as the 
a sound basis. The rating card takes notice of out due process of law. The board of education average 
the teacher’s relation to the school and com contended that tenure is created by an act of ¢ Joliet, Ill. The school board recently re- 
munity, and the value of her professional growth, the legislature and that it can be terminated or jected a proposed amendment of the rules provid- 
and attainment, as well as her ability to promote modified by an act of the legislature ing that substitute teachers receive the base rate 
desirable social attainments in pupils. Evidence 4 Pasadena, Calif. Under a new rule of the of pay during the period of service. Under the 
‘ of the teacher’s cooperation and participation school board, a period of five working days of existing rule, substitutes receive $4 per day, while 
in school and community service have been given _ sick leave has been allowed for all teachers and the minimum pay for regular teachers is $5.25 
consideration in the appraisal of success. The noncertificated employees. The action restores sick per day. The board adopted a suggestion of the 
professional growth of the teacher is to be esti leave in a modified form for the first time since teachers’ committee that substitutes be paid the 
mated on the basis of her self-development the depression base rate after twenty days’ service 
through the application of new procedures, crea @¢ Kansas City, Mo. The school board has ¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has voted 
tive writing, systematic travel, organized study, passed a rule that wives of principals and teach to make a deduction of 1/400th from the salaries 
cultural interests, and services on educational ers are not to be used as substitutes where of eight teachers who were absent from one to 
ommittees other teachers are available. Such substitutes may nineteen days at the opening of the school term, 
In the preparation of the card the funda not be used in schools with which their husbands due to inability to obtain passage on ships from 
mentals of teaching have been likewise con are connected Europe. By deducting this amount, which is 
sidered. These include the guidance of children, @ Mr. Emory M. Foster, chief of the statistical usually taken out for sick leaves, the teachers 
the promotion of desirable social adjustments division of the U. S. Office of Education, has received about half pay for the time lost 
skillful use of teaching techniques, an understand completed a two-year study, which shows that @ Quincy, Mass. More men teachers are being 
ng of pupils, the care of the physical, mental the colleges are not flooding the country with an employed in the elementary schools, under a 
ind moral health of children, ability to evaluate excessive number of new teachers. Writing in the policy adopted by Supt. James N. Muir, who be 
esults of teaching, sensitiveness to teaching en November issue of School Life, Mr. Foster esti lieves that children in the elementary schools 
vironment. and resourcefulness in using this mates that there are 10,500 bachelor’s degree and should have more men as teachers. Two Quincy 
knowledge short-term course graduates in the biennium men have been recommended for appointment to 
1934—-36. The increase in the total number of fill vacancies 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION teaching positions during this time was 54,500 @ Duncan, Okla. The school board has decided 
@ Westfield, Mass. The school board has voted He shows that this does not represent the total to maintain the present salary scale for teachers 
that any member of the teaching staff who shall number of new teachers needed during the bien- despite a shortage of funds. It is probable that a 
be absent from duties because of illness shall be nium because of death, retirement, marriage, of 160-day school year will be maintained this year 


sranted the difference between her salary and permanent withdrawals. Since the number of po in place of the usual 180-day term 
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i Re AER itll at 
Teachers’ Salaries 


Sa ~~ oe se 
HIGHER SALARIES IN ALASKA 

Since the opening of the new school year in 
September, the public schools of Juneau, Alaska, 
are operating under a new territorial law which 
has established minimum teachers’ salaries for all 
the schools of the Alaska territory. In the first 
judicial district, the minimum salary has been set 
at $1,800, in the second district at $2,100, in the 
third district at $2,100, and in the fourth district 
at $1,980 

The reasons for the differential are that it costs 
more to live in some of the remote districts and 
travel expense for the teacher is greater than 
in the first division in Southeast Alaska. Many 
of the local schools have prepared a salary sched 
ule based on the requirements of the law 

Teachers already in the Juneau syst-m have 
been given credit for their years of service. Nearly 
a third of the staff has been in the service seven 
or more years and are being paid the maximum 
salaries. No credit is given for experience or for 
advanced degrees. Grade-school and high-school 
teachers start on the same salary and both re 
ceive the same increases. In a many 
systems additions have made to the 
mum to prevent the minimum from 
the maximum salary 


™ hool 
mini 
becoming 


good 


been 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
@ Quincy, Mass. One hundred city teachers re 
cently received delayed automatic salary increases 


which had been held up because of a lack of 
funds. The increases were retroactive to Septem 
ber, and amounted to as much as $200 a year 
for some teachers. The money for the salaries was 
obtained through a transfer of $3,500 in city 
funds to the school department 

@ Rockford, Ill. The school board has given 


small salary increases to 148 members of the 
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teaching staff who had earned the pay increases 
by advanced summer-school study and corre 
spondence work. The increases which average $35 
per teacher are in line with the board’s stand 
ird salary schedule, which recognizes additional 


university credits as a basis for salary adjust 
ments 
@ Chicopee, Mass. Sixty-five teachers in the 


school system have been given yearly increases of 
$50 each. This group represented teachers who 
had completed summer-school postgraduate work 
in universities and colleges, making them eligible 
professional improvement increases 
Under the professional improvement program, es 
tablished in 1926, teachers may be granted not 
more than four such increases during their school 
service 
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News of Superintendents 


ete 


@ Mr 


position ot 


to receive 


AuBrREY Dovuctas has been 
Assistant 


struction of ¢ 


appointed to the 
Public In 


created for the 


State Superintendent of 


alifornia. The position was 


purpose of harmonizing educational policie within the 
state 

@ Mr. W B. Spautpinc, of Boston, Mass has a 
cepted the super! ntendency at Belmont 

@ Mr. James M. SpInninc, Superintendent of Schools 
it Rochester, N. Y., is completing this term his twenty 
fifth year of service in the schools of the city. Mr 
Spinning was tendered a dinner in his honor on October 
25, at which time 1,200 persons attended, and many more 
came for the prograr which followed 

@ Mr. Siras Warrtetp has assumed his duties as super 
ntendent of schools at Barnesville Ohio. He succeeds 
Russell Schafer 

@ Supt. W. F. Howarp, of Ennis, Tex., has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Sup! J I ANDERSON f Trenton Mich was 
honored recently at a banquet to honor the completion of 


i quarter of a century of service as superintendent of the 


school systen 
@ Mr. Henry SANBORN, superintendent of schools at 
Andover, Mass., died suddenly on October 31. Mr. Sanborn 


MUSKEGON : 
MICHIGAN } 
who was a graduate of Dartmouth College, had been head 
of the Andover schools for twenty-seven years 
@ Supt. |} M. Ortts, of Willoughby, Ohio, has entered 
upon his thirty-first vear as superintendent of schools 
@ Supt. DEAN ( Morcan, of Casper, Wyo., has beer 
re-elected for a three-year tern 
@ Mr. Cuartes H. Fiertp has assumed his dutie i 
perintendent of schools at Waterford, N. \ : 
NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ lr Mipian O BousFIieELp has beer ippointed as a 
ember of the Chicago board of education. Dr. Bousfield 
will fill the vacancy caused by the withdrawa John B 
Allen 
@ Mr. Coteman C. Moser has been elected as president 
the board of education at Stamford, Conn 
@ Mr. Arrrep M. Perers, president of the school board 
it Mt. Healthy, Ohio, died at his home on October 4 
@ The school board at Branford, Conn., has reorganized 
with the election of Mitton BrapLey president, and 
Mrs. W. L. Marsu as secretary 
@ The school board at Darien, Conn has reorganized 
with the re-election of Merwin L. Smitu as president 
and Epwarp B. HINDLEY as secretary 
@ Mr. Grorce W. Baker, a member of the board 
education at Croton-on-Hudson, N. \ from 1 
1935, died of heart failure at his home on October 1¢ 
He was years old 
@ Th school board at Greenwich Conn has elected 
Lioyp J. Var. as president, and Miss CaroLine Ruvutz 
Rees as vice-president. A paid secretary from outside the 


board will be appointed 


@ The school board at Charlotte, Mich., has reorganized 
with the election of ArNetT J. GARLINGHOUSE as presi 
lent Arpert C. CHENEY as vice-president: V. R. Gress¢ 
as secretary: and LD. E. JouNson as treasuret 

@ Mr. Witiiam Faust has been elected president of the 
hool board at Port Clinton, Ohio 

@ Mi ROBERT ] Lone whe was i ‘ ber ot the 
school board of Abilene Kans for a number « vea 
died at hi home on October 

@ Mr Roy ( BEARD, treasurer of the school board at 
McPherson, Kans died on October 14, following a 
automobile accident 

@ Mr J ( DoLan has been re-elected as president 
School Dist. No. 1, of Flagstaff, Ariz. Mr. Dolan was 
valuable member of the board during his past three-year 
ter! 
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School Board News 
RR SS gE aS em 


¢ Hot Springs, Ark. A blockade against un 
American propaganda has been thrown around 
the classrooms by Supt. H. W. Gowans. He has 
asked the school board to appoint a special com 
mittee to censor literature of a propaganda 
nature which may be sent to the schools. Civic 
and patriotic groups have been asked to co 
operate with the schools in this matter 

@ The Louisiana State Board of Education has 
tabled a resolution which would have prevented 
iny employee of the board from engaging in 
politics or holding office. The resolution, setting 
forth a policy against feachers engaging in 
politics, was endorsed by State Supt. T. H. Har 
ris, and opposed by E. A. Conway, secretary of 
state 

¢ City Attorney Harry Schwartz, of Bridgeport 
Conn., has ruled that the board of education has 
no legal right to demand a psychiatric examination 
of any teacher or principal singled out for that 
purpose. The opinion, which criticized the board, 
for making the request, was given following 
the refusal of a principal to submit to such an 
examination 

4 Peoria, Ill. The board of education has re 
jected a proposal whereby the board would ap 
prove school employees’ pay rolls by the month 
nstead of at numerous special meetings. The pay 
olls were to be prepared and certified according 
to the salary schedule. Under the present plan 
eleven different signatures of officers of the board 
ire necessary before checks can be issued to 
mployees 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
rejected a request of the school janitors for 
raises totaling $70,000. Mr. I. A. Bremmes, presi 
lent of the school employees’ local union, asked 





the board to set up a new and higher scale of small rental fee will be charged. For nonprofit 
pay for janitors, even if subsequent cuts would or nonadmission events of general benefit to the 
leave the men with substantially the same pay community the charge will be actual cost to the 


as before. He argued that the raises would im school district for light, heat, and janitor service 
prove the morale of the men and give them 4 larger fee will be required of organizations 
something to look forward to where an admission fee is charged or a profit 


# Pontiac, Mich. The school board has voted is made. No rental charge will be made for edu- 
to hold its business meeting on the second cational activities connected with the schools 


Wednesday of each month. On the fourth ¢ The school board of the Oregon Township 
Wednesday an informal dinner meeting will be schools in Lucas County, Ohio, has been com- 
held at which the members will discuss school — pelled to assume management of the cafeterias in 
problems the four units of the school system, under an 
@ Mobile, Ala. The board of education has order of the Ohio State Board of Examiners. The 


revised its insurance program but has rejected state board has pointed out that clubs may not 
the plea of one insurance firm for $174,000 worth operate the cafeterias, as was formerly the cus- 
of business. The firm will get one tenth of the tom. The law requires that the hiring of man- 


school board’s insurance for the next three-year agers, cooks, and other necessary employees must 
period. The school property is valued at $1,745, be carried out by the school board, as well as 
000. The insurance is divided into three groups, other details of operation. The ruling applies to 
and each fall an approximate one third of the the high school of Clay, and the elementary 
total is reinsured, for a three-year period schools of Clay and Wynn. 

In October, 1939, $562,200 worth of insurance 4 Lamar, Colo. Plans have been started for the 
expired. Because of new buildings, additions, and construction of a school athletic field and 
improvements constructed, the amount to be re stadium, to cost approximately $30,000 
insured will be $644,000, or an increase of ¢ School-board members in Marquette County, 
$81,000 Mich., received fees amounting to $9,913 during 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. The Metropolitan Utilities di the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, according to 
rectors have denied the school board’s request for annual reports of the districts. Fees paid board 
free water service in the city schools. It was sug members, which include secretarial cost, varied 
gested that a special low metered rate be ar from 25 cents per census child to more than $5 
ranged in place of unrestricted free service per census child. The number of board meetings 

¢ The Pulaski County, Ark., special (rural) held each year, plus the secretary’s salary, gov 
school district has purchased liability insurance erns the total amount spent for school-board 
for 52 buses as protection to the occupants of purposes 

the buses. A fee of $1 per child, or a maximum 4 It has been revealed by the auditing de 
»f $3 per family has been levied on school partment of the St. Louis board of education 
patrons. Persons not wishing to pay the fee are that in the 35 years that lunchrooms were 
asked to sign a release operated in the high schools, no check of rec 

¢ Walker, Minn. The school board has adopted yrds has been made. It is now proposed that a 
new regulations governing the use of school uniform system of records be installed in all the 
buildings. Under these rules responsible organiza school lunchrooms, and that the accounts be 
tions will be permitted to use the buildings and a audited periodically 
































GRADUAL 
CONTROL 


has been an out- 
ifelaleliateMi-lohitic-Meli 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
olhi-t Mel mmeloliulel-163 
are opened or 
closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
regulation and the 
maximum.of com- 
POWERS elem) ohicliitelo}(-Beaii 
oR Roluilohilaaelilice) 
@ THE POWERS REGU 
LATOR CO., 2721 Green- 
view Avenue, CHICAGO 


Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. «3 
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CLARIN 
QUALITY 


FOR 14 YEARS A 
STANDARD OF COM- 
PARISON IN CHECK- 
ING VALUE IN FOLD- 

ING CHAIRS 


SAFE 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


COMFORTABLE 
And Sssh Quiet In Use | 


LET OUR REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU INSTALLATIONS IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. | 






RUBBER 
CUSHION SLIDES 


ily * 
. side Eas 

ise 
End No 


AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
a heavier gauge and harder steel base... the 
highest quality cushion slide available. There are 
sizes and types for all furniture, wood or metal 
Write for free samples. 






The World's Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 


OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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life purposes of the study and has a fine undefstand 


Purpose 





Gur floors ay Hight 


You Get More for your money from Neo-Shine because it has 
a wax content 50% greater than any ordinary non-buffing wax. 














In addition, Neo-Shine’s ingredients—No. 1 Carnauba Wax, our 
special emulsifier, and bleached, bone-dry shellac—are correctly 
balanced. Thus, Neo-Shine’s wax film is sufficiently durable to 
withstand the hardest wear—a film soft enough to prevent pow- 
dering or marring, yet hard enough to give a smooth, dirt-repel- 
ling, water-resisting surface that stays bright. 

That is why one application alone lays a beautifully lustrous, 
traffic-resisting wax film that lasts twice as long. 

You owe it to your school to try Neo-Shine. For you can’t buy 
a more lasting or more economical floor wax—at any price. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER . HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 7 TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE 








WATERPROOF - SELF-BUFFING - WAX 


helps for slow pupils and advanced practice work for the for the guidance and assistance of those who are 


Teachers for Vermont 











ness and social situations, and has generously prov ded become most proficient. The present book has been written 


Ni ZL. y} rapid and more capable pupils cerned with fuel distribution, as well as fuel utilization. 
ew CoKs A Planned Supply of The 


By Francis Louis Bailey. Cloth, 88 pages. Price, $1.60 ity on fuels, furnaces, stokers, and combustion. He 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni in clear, nontechnical knowledge, how to select coal, 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetic Grade Seven VErsity New York, N. to cut fuel bills, how to increase steam output, 
Berry Del DeGroat and William 1 Young The author, who is State Commissioner of Education size stoker coal, and how to read fires. The book contains 
298 pages. Price, 80 cents. Iroquois Publishing for Vermont, investigates the causes of improper balance a wealth of information which will prove helpful 
‘ompany, Inc., Syracuse, N. ¥ ol supply and demand in the elementary and secondary solving problems of fuel selection and utilization 
book has been built with the problem and the schools. He outlines a complete plan for adjusting the Local School Unit Organization in Ten States 
situan of thx tanlee blak who te wlkd Ths text enrollment in teachers’ colleges, for guidance of students _By Henry F Alves, Ar hibald W Anderson, and John 
units re-established in the child’s mind the _ basic dn regulating eo and ~~ a ng Age a te. or eng 
rrinciples and skills of numerical computation Percentage The School Auditorium as a Theater No ~ - 8, of the | Office of Education, ashing- 
treated in Unit 3. Then follow units on arith By Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. Paper, Si pages “ ‘ aka ‘ 
Price, 10 cents. Bulletin No. 4, 1939. U. S. Office of he present study was undertaken because 


applied to the home, to business, to the use of 


rem Education. Washington. D. ¢ recognition of the need for improving school unit organiza 
A group of three units introduces the simples ~sengpes: re nary ogo aa sini: oiliiee ti tion. Local school units too small to provide 
. > n is « f t ost imports S 
elements of algebra and geometry. Two final units take } 1 buil i minimum of educational offering by their own 
P , » entire book comnizes the school building and yet it is usually the least well 
mensuration and graphs. The entire book recogniz have been given financial assistance by the state. 


planned 


P rhis bulletin aims to (1) help clear t sio 
the individual differences of children, their need , ol eip clear up the confusion 


drill, their interest in play, ete by showing why it exists, (2) to describe some of the for their improvement 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School tendencies toward a more organized use of the aud we The findings indicate that the methods of distributing 
By Robert Lee Morton. Cloth, 470 pages. Silver, Burdett (3) to show how the construction may help or hinder its state funds for local school purposes often fail to reward 
Company, New York, N. \ edective “we and (4) to submit Epes I oe consolidation, and in many instances, they penalize such 
is the third and final book in the author’s series efficient planning of auditoriums for school and con consolidation. In many of the states studied, a good many 
with the organization, objectives, and detailed —a a of the obstacles which the system of distributing state 
ethods of teaching arithmetic in the first eight grades — — “ — rn - —— a poo funds to the districts presents to the improvement of local 
present book takes up extensively the work of the adequate planning of the school auditorium in order t school units may be attributed to a common misinterpreta- 
two grades, and suggests distinctly progressive ap tat ilitate the school’s serving as a community center tion of the term “equalization of educational opportunity. 
roaches to the teachers’ problems. The final chapter, ot Europe the Great Trader . It seems proper that the state’s primary concern 
eothece. anen eather wnnccometiiy inte Gcbattile poh By Alison E. Aitchison, Cloth, viii-424 pp. Price, $1.04 be to guarantee to every child a desirable minimum 
3 Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind educational service as part of a planned state program 
of administration for which the teacher has no usé This geographic reader approaches the countries of State and local educators are obligated to concern 
State Legislative Progress of Teacher Retirement Europe from the standpoint of their economic ndustrial selves with the economic soundness of plans for distribut 
Compiled by the research division and published by and commercial activities. It discusses standards of living ing state school funds and with the effectiveness 
National Education Association, Washington, D. ¢ and describes natural environment in such a way that the educational service to be provided with such funds 
ring the year 1939 more than thirty bills were con student is constantly required to make comparisons with While the study proposes to offer definite programs for 
dered in the field of teacher retirement in the ariou similar or contrasting conditions in the United State mproving local school units in the states of 
legislatures. Th report describe briefly the new Each unit of the book is followed by a series of problen Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina 
on retirement for investigation practically equivalent to the materials Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, the study 
Algebra: First Course which a workbook would provide. Illustrations are excellent is amply broad and inclusive to make its conclusions and 
ful Mathematics. By Ernst R. Breslich. Cloth How to Buy, Sell, and Burn Coal recommendations applicable to every state in the union 
pages. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, I By Thomas A. Marsh. Paper, 97 pages. Price, $1 Cooperatives in the United States 
This book follows the conventional arrangement of topics Published by the author at 5625 Kenwood Ave Chicag« By Maxwell S. Stewart. Paper, 32 pages. Bulletin 
meets in all respects the newer theory on teaching Ii! 32 1939, of the Publix Affairs Committee New York, 
secondary mathematics. The author has not overlooked Utilization of fuel is not an exact science but an art N. ¥ 
‘ } hye } 









































author is well known and recognized as an author 


objective in the program was to study existing school 
units, to evaluate them, and to propose practical measures 


ractical applications algebraic principles to is i peculiar phrase being that trequently nontechnica nen 4 study of the present status of consumer cooperatives 
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CAR-NA-VAR TAKES 
HONORS IN SCHOOL’S 
“CHECKERBOARD” TEST 





Cuts Time and Labor Costs 25°% Re- 
ports Township High School of Cen- 
tralia, Illinois 


A novel test was recently conducted by this 
Centralia School . . . in which several types 
of floor treatments were applied in a “‘check- 
erboard” layout in a busy corridor. Car-Na- 
Var was definitely voted the winner! It now 
replaces the two penetrating seals of the 
varnish type which were being used up to 


R-NA-YAR 


THE PERFECT FLOOR TREATME RS 











is the original varnish-gum and wax floor 
treatment that combines the durability of 
varnish and the scratch-resisting qualities of 
wax. A heavy-duty treatment that WILL 
OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON THE MARKET. 
Car-Na-Var requires fewer applications .. . 
saves in material and labor. Users find it 


costs less in the long run! 


Easily applied with a mop, Car-Na-Var is 
ready for use in an hour. Gives a beautiful 
streakless finish . . . non-slippery and 
WATERPROOF! Supplied in “natural” and 
popular colors. 





treated floor gives 


Car-Na-Seal 


gym same 
Centralia 
Township High School. Car-Na-Seal is 100% 


Bakelite type, tough as leather and as pliable. 


satisfaction as Car-Na-Var, says 


Will not seratch or rubber burn. Also makes 


an excellent finish for school desks. 


Why Not Try Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Seal On Your Own 
Floors During the Holiday Vacation? Free Demonstra- 


tion . . . Ne Obligation. Write. 


THE CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1561 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 
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TECHNIQUES IN SUPERVISION 
FOR THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 22) 

that their children are receiving training 
which fits them better for living in their 
community, there is little hope for the 
continuance of such a supervisory program. 
If they cannot see that the school is ef- 
ficiently managed and that there is 
engendered a wholesome school morale, 
then there have been failures somewhere 
along the line. 

It would not do, however, to assume that 
their realization of these facts will come 
quickly — this realization will come 
slowly, often with little evidence. Any 
intimation of progress should be welcomed. 

The supervisory program will have had 
a great measure of success if the patrons 
and the school board come to the conclu- 
sion that the superintendent’s purpose is, 
as Hosic®’ says: “To make better schools 
for the community and the community’s 
children. 


Hosic, James F., op. cit 
(To be continued in February, 1940) 
THERAPEUTIC POOL HEALS 


AND THRILLS CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


) 


(Concluded from page 23) 

sentative of the Winnebago County Med- 
ical Society, and the orthopedic surgeon in 
charge of the pool. With minor modifica- 
tions suggested by experience, these regu- 
lations were recommended for approval and 
formally adopted by the board of educa- 
tion, October 9, 1939. 


Rules Governing Freeman 
Therapeutic Pool 

1. The physiotherapist who shall give the 
exercises shall be a graduate nurse trained in 
physiotherapy 

2. The physiotherapist shall be responsible 
to the principal of Freeman School for the 
discipline of persons using the pool, the care 
of property, and any moneys collected. 

3. The physiotherapist shall give exercises 
prescribed by an orthopedic surgeon who shall 
determine the urgency and frequency of such 
exercises. 

4. The orthopedic surgeon in charge of the 
clinics for this area of the state is suggested 
for prescribing such exercises. He is not to 
receive any remuneration from the board of 
education 

5. Use of the pool is permitted to any per- 
son physically handicapped by poliomyelitis, 
or other condition which, in the opinion of the 
orthopedic surgeon, will be benefited by its 
use. Such person shall fulfill the following 
conditions: 

a) Present a request for such use and 
waiver of liability signed by parent, foster 
parent, guardian, or next of kin 

b) Present a request signed by 
physician 

c) Present a statement signed by the schoo! 
physician, that he or she is free from com- 
municable or infectious disease, that he is 
physically strong enough for pool treatments 

d) Present the approval of such use signed 
by an orthopedic physician 

6. Morning hours each day school is in ses- 
sion shall be reserved for use by eligible 


family 
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Rockford school children. Other hours may 
be scheduled for other eligible persons. : 

7. No charge shall be made for use of the 
pool by eligible Rockford residents. 

8. Eligible children or adults living in the 
Rockford area outside the city shall be ex- 
pected to pay a reasonable fee for the use of 
the pool if they are financially able. Such 

oney to be used toward equipment and 
maintenance of the pool. 

9. No distinction of any kind shall be made 
in attention given paying and nonpaying 
persons. 

10. Use of the pool shall not be open to 
persons mentally incompetent. 

11. When the pool is not otherwise in use. 
children of Freeman School may use it in 
physical exercise. 

FREEMAN SCHOOL THERAPEUTIC 
Parent’s Request for Use of Pool 


I/We request that my/our child 
who resides at 


POOL 


in the City of 
and State of , be per- 
mitted to use the treatment pool at Freeman School. In 
consideration of permitting the said 4 Kaw 
I/We hereby waive, release, and dis- 
charge forever the Board of Education in and for the 
School District of the City of Rockford, Illinois, the 
physiotherapist others assisting in the 
management control of said from 
any and all damages arising, by virtue of any and all 
injuries which may be sustained by the said 
in connection with the use of said pool 
IN WITNESS WHEREOI I/We have signed this 
release this day of A.D. 
19 


to use said pool 


attendants, or 


operation, and pool, 


(SEAL) 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 26) 

well be planned as the educational center 
of the neighborhood. It may include facili- 
ties for a branch library, for a recreational 
program serving both adults and children 
in playground, swimming pool, auditorium 
and gymnasium, and possibly for a neigh- 
borhood health clinic’ (p. 113). This is 
part of the gradual assumption of power 
by the school. This necessary, 
though there is a better way; namely, 

One means of clearing up such inarticulations 
would be to wipe the slate clean and establish 
de nouveau the whole system of governmental 
social services. This, of course, is seldom possible; 
reorganization and coordination must ordinarily 
be effected from time to time by ‘joint efforts 
within the community (p. 105) 

How much better this report would be 
if the whole problem had been recognized 
as essentially a long-time educational one. 
This would be truly then the work of a 
constructive progressive leadership. This 
ought to have been the thesis of the report. 
If there is any difficulty in formulating 
it, let Victor Branford do it. In his “In- 
terpretations and Forecasts” he says: 

And as the work of the world comes to be done 
less by laborers for hire, less by men of business 
for gain, and more citizens in generous activity, 
there will be decreasing reason for the existence 
of officials drawing salaries in the name of govern 
ment, and for politicians seeking place and power 
is guardians of the people 

This growth of education for citizenship means 
in increasing Resorption of Government re 
sorption into the body of the community from 
which it has got separated, and which in this 
unnatural separation it exploits. So, returning 
to our initial question— that of leadership and 
guidance through the current transition — we 
reach a conclusion confirming what was before 
hinted at: that the best Government will be the 
one which most steadfastly sets befcre itself the 
ideal of preparing its own euthanasia 
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SHORT-TERM BORROWING 
FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 
(Concluded from page 42) 
discretion of the school authorities. The 
statutes regulate the amount of tax war- 
rants to be sold, time of sale, interest rate, 
duration of the warrants, payment of in- 
terest, payment of principal sum, form 
of the warrants, taxes against which they 
may be issued, the use of the proceeds; 
they require that the warrants be serially 
numbered and prescribe the method of 
notification for payment. Approximately 3 
per cent of the total cost of the schools 
of Indiana is annually provided by short- 

term loans. 

The more important features of the 
statutes governing short-term borrowing 
for school purposes are summarized in the 
accompanying table. 


WHITHER SAFETY 
EDUCATION P 
(Concluded from page 43) 

It is impossible to build a course of 
study or write a set of books that will dis- 
cuss all safety hazards or catalog all pos- 
sible accidents. Accidents occur as the 
result of unfortunate combinations of cir- 
cumstances and their possible number ap- 
proaches the infinite. In place of instruction 
concerning all possible accidents, it will be 
necessary to build attitudes of carefulness 
and habits of foresight and consideration 
of the possible outcomes of present 
situations. 

To attain these objectives those who 
write the courses of study and those who 
teach must have the best available 
knowledge concerning character educa- 
tion, habituation, and the inculcation of 
attitudes. 

Whither safetv education? We. start 
from the basis of much fine work, some of 
which has been mentioned before. This 
should be continued. Beyond that we must 
work in the direction of correlating safety 
with the various courses now being taught 
in the schools. We must insist that the 
safety content of these courses be outlined 
in cooperation with people who are con- 
versant with safety-education problems. At 
the same time we must secure the coopera- 
tion of curriculum exnerts and general 
education authorities. The best knowledge 
concerning methods of character education 
must be utilized if correct habits and atti- 
tudes are to be secured. Better safety ma- 
terials must be written for use in the 
schools with these factors in mind. This 
is a pretentious program but it can be 
achieved. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


(Concluded fron page 44) 


to be trusted with more public confidence 
and more money for the correction of the 
faults which they see in the educational 
system? Or, is such confidence rather to be 
placed in the lay leaders of taxpayers’ as- 
sociations? IT think that in a critical period 
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such as this the American people would do 
best to rely upon the advice of educational 
experts and demand of them the best 
service of which they are capable. I think 
that the professional leaders in education | 
have proved themselves worthy of the con- 
fidence of the people. Education cannot 
function or make progress until fear and 
distrust are laid aside and public confidence 
in competent leadership is restored. 


FINANCING THE PRESENT 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
(Concluded from page 46) 
of the state have been unable to avail 
themselves of federal funds administered 

on a matching basis. 

As to the fairness of the method of rais- 
ing the finances for the public schools of 
West Virginia, much could be said pro and 
con. The method discussed by Cyr, Burke, 
and Mort as the most desirable, that is, 
a program “equal to the best,” has not 
been obtained. The average school of the 
present setup is admittedly inferior to 
some of the best schools under the district 
regime. But the cost of the burden of edu- 
cation has been more evenly distributed, 
and the heavy demands upon real and per- 
sonal property has been greatly eased. 
Also, the new sources of revenue have ef- 
fected a wider diversity than obtained 
heretofore. Funds are taken from richer 
sections and used to aid the poorer sec- 
tions. It is true that the consumers’ sales 
tax does fall too heavily upon the neces- 
sities of life, and therefore strikes the poor 
more heavily in proportion than the rich. 
This might be remedied by exempting 
bread, milk, sugar, coffee, etc., when 
purchased in small amounts. 

The one additional 
that should undoubtedly be 
severance tax on coal, oil, gas, 
natural resources. 

On the whole, with a few relatively 
minor alterations, the method of financing 
the present public-school program in West 
Virginia should be adjudged as com- 
mendable. It is a step in the right direction. 


source of revenue 
used is a 


and other 


PRACTICAL TESTS FOR PUR- 
CHASING IN SMALLER CITIES 
(Concluded fron page 51 


greatly in excess of the savings in taking dis- 
count for prompt payments before the 
material is checked 

In summary then, it may be said that 

1. Inspection and testing are essential to ef- 
ficient purchasing 

2. The amount of testing should be suited 
to the nature of the various commodities 

3. Small quantity purchasers should avail 
themselves of the so-called “certification and 
labeling” plan of purchasing 

4. Trade-marked products should be tested 
occasionally or even periodically 

5. It is usually advisable that small city 
school utilize the services of the 
commercial testing laboratories 

6. Careful inspection and testing of incom 
ing commodities has a strong moral effect 


svstems 


upon sellers 


A Bell & Howell 


“flmosors 


Will Solve All Your 
Projector Problems! 





EFORE you invest school dollars 
in any motion picture projector, 
find out about the new Filmosounds. 
For these 16 mm. sound film projec- 
tors are precision-built by the makers 
for 32 years of Hollywood's profes- 
sional equipment, in a range of mod- 
els to meet every school need. 

Filmosound “Utility,’’ shown above, 
may be the model for your school— 
more schools use it than any other 
Filmosound. It projects both sound 
and silent films. Serves both classrooms 
and good-sized auditoriums. Has 
clutch for still projection and reverse 
switch for repeating sequences for 
emphasis. In addition, you can add a 
public address microphone, and a 
phonograph turntable to provide 
music for school events. 

There are other Filmosounds and 
Filmo silent projectors, too, from 
classroom models to the Filmoarc, 
which provides high-intensity arc 
illumination for motion pictures in 
the largest school auditorium. Mail 
coupon for details. 


1500 Sound Films 


The new Filmosound Library Catalog 
presents fifteen hundred 16 mm. sound 
films, especially selected and edited for 
education and entertainment of children 
of all ages. Catalog is free to owners of 
16 mm. sound film projectors, 25c. to 
others. A list of the 1500 film titles is free 
to everyone. Use the coupon. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


Don’t Forget—MAIL NOW! hg 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY — ’ 

1814 Larchmont Avenue ‘ 

« P ° 

hic ago, Illinois e & ' 

Send free booklet describing _— 1 
and illustrating all Filmosound be 

School Projectors. i 

We now have of ' 

Number Make ' 

sound projectors. include new catalog, ' 

list of school films ' 

Name : 

School ' 

' 

Address ' 

' 

City State ' 


ASBJ 12-39 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 

Business Manager George L. Yelland, of the 
Alhambra, Calif., schools recently explained his 
dislike of the word unique, which is frequently 
applied by schoolmen to educational achieve- 
ments, by saying that the word comes from the 
words unus equus, which is the Latin for “one 
horse.” 

Most achievements concerning which there is 
discussion said Mr. Yelland are one horse in 
character. 

Cooperation Wanted 

Mr. Elliott Spratt, in greeting the members 
of the National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials at Cincinnati, told the story 
of a businessman who died, and found himself 
in the nether regions. At noon he found all 
of the inmates sitting down to a bountiful ban- 
quet. Each man had a fork strapped to one hand, 
while the other hand was tied behind his back. 
In spite of the richness of the meal no one was 
able to eat. 

Later this man was transported to the Upper 
Regions where he also found a _ magnificent 
banquet spread before those present. Again each 
man had a fork attached to his right hand, while 
the left arm was strapped back. Here, however, 
each man used his fork to feed his neighbor 
and in that way all enjoyed the banquet 


Purpose of a Platform 

Two Negroes were discussing politics, and one 
politician in particular. 

“Well,” said Sam, “Ah like him all right, Ah 
guess; but his platfo’m ain’t no good.” 

“Platfo’m!” replied Bill. “Say, don’t you know 
dat a political platfo’m is jest like a platfo’m 
on one o’ dese railway cars hit ain’t meant 
to stan’ on; hit’s jest meant to git in on.”- 
Montreal Star 


Nature and Education 

Prospective Freshman: Isn’t there some course 
I can take and complete without giving such a 
long time as four years to it? 

College President: That depends, my lad, on 
what you wish to make of yourself. When nature 
wants to make an oak she works away at it for 
a good many years. But if she only wants to 
make a squash she can do it in a few short 
months. — Pathfinder 

Who Can Tell? 

A little boy refused to sew, thinking it beneath 
the dignity of a ten year old 

“George Washington sewed,” said the teacher 
“Do you consider yourself better than George 
Washington ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the boy. “Time will tell.’ 

- Montreal Star. 

Playing Safe 

The class was being examined in general 
knowledge. 

“If you were alone in a motor car on a lonely 
road,” said the examiner, “and were being chased 
by another car, traveling at 50 miles an hour, 
what would you do?” 

“Sixty!” replied a puzzled but hopeful candi 


date. 





Getting His Homework Right 
This story comes from Philadelphia. Speaking 
is a fourth-grade boy: “Hello, is that Wana- 
maker’s Information Bureau? Well, could you 
tell me what twenty-four times twenty-seven 
comes to please?” 
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School Buyers’ News 


Hammond Organ Allows Acoustics Control 


The Hammond Instrument Company, 2977 N 
Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced a new 
reverberation control in the Hammond organ, 
through which the organ can produce at any 
time or place the full ringing organ tone pos 
sible only in large auditoriums having the finest 
acoustics, 

The Hammond Company has found that the 
degree of reverberation which makes organ music 
sound most pleasing makes human speech less in 
telligible. Formerly, in an auditorium where the 
organ sounded well, the speaker’s voice was hard 
to hear and understand. This difficulty the re 
verberation control seeks to remove. An audi 
torium may now be sound treated to reduce the 
reverberation which interferes with speech, with 
out harming the full reverberative beauty of the 
organ which the Hammond device produces 

The reverberation control device costs very lit 
tle more than the present low cost of Hammond 
installations. It can be added to any existing 
organ without changing the equipment. Complet« 
information is available upon request 


New Booklets on Floor Maintenance 

A new 24-page booklet on “Modern Main 
tenance Methods,” just issued by the Porter 
Cable Machine Company, Syracuse, N. Y 
contains valuable information on the simple func 
tions of maintenance jobs and how they may 
be done more quickly. The operations are 
grouped under such heads as floor maintenance, 
sanding, refinishing, and sawing, and a partial 
list of actual maintenance jobs is found under 
each function 

The booklet tells, through picture and story, 
how certain modern mechanical devices can speed 
ind lighten the work of maintenance. These ma 
chines have proved themselves in operations ot 
construction and repair and they fulfill every de 
sire for efficient saving of time and labor. Among 
the operations explained are those on wood, 
metal, stone, and similar materials. Tables in the 
back of the booklet indicate the proper selections 
to make for any particular job 


Royal Metal Occupies New Offices 

The Royal Metal Mig. Company, Chicago, III 
on December 1, occupies its new offices and show 
rooms at 175 Michigan Ave. The main and one 
other floor have been converted into showrooms 
while the two top floors are used for general 
offices. The new location is an attractive seven 
story building, which the firm recently purchased 

The Royal Metal Company was established in 
Chicago, in 1897, and it maintains factories in 
Michigan City, New York, Los Angeles, and 
Toronto 


Announce Ampro Public-Address System 

The Ampro Corporation, 2839 North Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced a flexible tri 
purpose public-address system. This system in 
addition to operating with microphones and 
phonographs, may be used as a powerful aux 





New Ampro Portable Radio and Public 
Address Control. 
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iliary amplifier with Ampro’s low-priced class- 
room model projectors for auditorium use. 

This new system is precision built and is typ- 
ical of Ampro’s superior quality in design, con- 
struction, and performance. It includes every 
convenience and feature necessary in a_public- 
address system and, in addition, can be used 
with Amprosound projectors where large volumes 
ire desirable. It may also be used as a complete 
public-address system, with two individually 
controlled microphones, and two phonographs 
operated by a volume-finder control, permitting 
automatic fading from one phonograph to 
another. 

The system is planned only for schools, col- 
leges, and public institutions. Complete informa- 
tion is available upon request. 


Spencer Lens Occupies New Building 

The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
held an “open house” for employees and_ local 
business and professional men on October 26, 
in Cheetowaga, N. Y., near Buffalo, in connec- 
tion with the opening of its new plant. 

The new plant combines the most modern 
features suitable for light manufacturing pur- 
poses. Constructed of steel, brick, and concrete, 
it is 210 by 410 ft. in size. The main factory is 
one story, while a two-story section on two sides 
houses the offices, the production control depart- 
ment, locker rooms, cafeteria, and kitchen. Eight- 
foot windows of corrugated wire glass in 
saw-tooth monitors, run the entire length of the 
building, and generous use of glass has been made 
in the side walls to make this a truly daylighted 
factory. The inside walls are of light-tan tile, 
and the ceilings are light cream. Mercury vapor 
ari Mazda combination lighting units give an 
average of 43 foot-candles of artificial light at 
each working surface. A separate power and 
heating plant, burning fuel oil, supplies the heat 
through unit heaters to each office and room in 
the building 

The plant is recognized as one of the most 
modern, best lighted, least obstructed, safest, and 
most sanitary plants in the United States 


Delta Announces Low-Cost Shaper 
A number of unusual features are noted in the 
new low-cost shaper, just announced by the Delta 
Mig. Company, Milwaukee, Wis 





The New Heavy Duty Delta Shaper. 


The Delta shaper, which is priced unusually 
low, is designed to shape, form, or mold any 
type of work from the smallest moldings to 
heavy production work. Among its outstanding 
features are a large, husky spindle, an excep- 
tionally big table, fully adjustable fence, power- 
ful motor drive, and massive main-bearing 
housing. The spindle housing, motor raising and 
lowering mechanism, and the table are all in one 
self-contained unit 

The Delta is designed to handle heavier, faster 
cuts and is the ideal machine for the school 
woodworking shop. Complete information is 
available upon request 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
Offer Floor-Maintenance Course 

The Continental College of Floor Efficiency, in 
Brazil, Ind., is offering a correspondence course, 
comprising a comprehensive study of floor main- 
tenance, to school superintendents and_ school 
business executives without cost. 

Floors represent a major investment in school- 
houses and their proper maintenance has become 
an art worthy of careful study. It is the belief 
of the Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, 
which is sponsoring the free course, that prac- 
tical and unbiased education along such lines can- 
not help but be of mutual benefit to school 
superintendents and business executives and 
manufacturers of reputable products. 

A few of the subjects covered in the course 
of thirteen lessons, all handled from a practical, 
and up-to-the-minute viewpoint are: protection 
of floor; appearance; types of floors and treat- 
ment best suited to individual needs; methods of 
applying fillers, seals, stains, cleaners, and waxes; 
use and care of tools and machines; conditioning 
of new floors and reconditioning of old floors; 
an efficient maintenance schedule; a study of 
the care, cleaning, and maintenance of rugs and 
carpets. 

In the course each student is given individual 
attention. Those who satisfaciorily complete the 
course are awarded a certificate as graduate main- 
tenance floor experts. 

School superintendents and school business of 
ficials who are interested may obtain a prospectus 
by writing to the Continental Car-Na-Var Cor 
poration at Brazil, Ind. 


P-DM All-Steel Grandstands 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 


3421 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued 
a six-page, illustrated circular, describing its all- 
steel grandstands for safe and permanent seat- 
ing of students and the public at athletic events 

The P-DM grandstands are designed and built 
to meet modern needs for seating capacity with 
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real permanence and flexibility at low cost. They 
will not weather rot or decay and cannot weaken 
or collapse. Their first cost is low, and they have 
a high salvage value. Rapid, economical erection 
is assured because of their unitized steel design 
and unusual simplicity. 

The P-DM grandstands can be dismantled and 
re-erected at other locations, a feature which is 
not possible with other types of construction. 
Space under the stands may be utilized for 
dressing rooms, toilet facilities, and storage. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


New Crane Tester Spout for Built-in Showers 

The new “Deviator” spout for built-in showers, 
just put out by the Crane Company, 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., permits the testing 
of the temperature of the water by foot or hand, 
before the shower begins to operate. 

The “Deviator” spout has a diverter valve 
which prevents the danger of a sudden dousing 
of hot or cold water. After the proper tempera- 
ture is attained, the flow may be diverted to 
the shower by merely raising the knob in the 
spout. The force of the flow holds the knob in 
position and when the water is turned off, the 
knob drops of its own weight. 





New Crane “Deviator.” 
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The “Deviator” has been thoroughly tested in 
service and is suitable for school showers. Com- 
plete information is available upon request. 


Columbia School Furniture Catalog 


The Columbia School Furniture Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Ind., in its new 1939 catalog, lists 
and describes an extensive line of steel school 
furniture emphasizing correct, practical, sturdy, 
and comfortable features in furniture construc- 
tion. The firm has a line of universal movable 
furniture, tablet-arm chairs, folding chairs, 
laboratory tables, adjustable shop tables, domes- 
tic-science tables, and teachers’ and_ principals’ 
desks. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


December 6-8. Third School Broadcast Conference, at 
Chicago, Ill. 

December 26-28. Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, at Harrisburg. Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg, 
secretary. 

December 27-28. National Council of Geography 
Teachers, at Chicago, Ill. Floyd F. Cunningham, Florence, 
Ala., secretary. 

December 27-29. Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York, at Syracuse. Ralph M. Faust, Oswego, 
secretary. 

December 27—29. Illinois Education Association, at 
Springfield. Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, Secretary 

December 27-29. Oregon Teachers’ Association, at 
Portland. E. F. Carleton, Portland, secretary. 

December 27-30. National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, at Pittsburgh, Pa. J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green, Ky., secretary. 

December 28-30 Modern Language Association of 
America, at New Orleans, La. P. W. Long, New York 
City, secretary 

December 28-30. New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, at Syracuse. Walter A. LeBaron, 
Schenectady, secretary 

January 5-6. Ohio Education Association, at Columbus. 
Walter B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary 

January 9-10. Nebraska State School Board Association, 
at Grand Island. E. J. Overing, Red Cloud, secretary. 
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MR.§SMITH 


TAKES NO CHANCES 


There’s no question about it, Mr. Smith is a 
very cautious superintendent. He looks out for 
things before they happen. That’s one reason 


why he’s so successful. 


For example, take the matter of slippery 
floors. Here’s the way Mr. Smith’s mind works 
“slippery floors, children running around, falls, 
perhaps even broken arms and damage suits. 
No thanks!’ So Mr. Smith insists on Wyandotte 


Detergent for floor-mopping in his school. 


It’s a wise precaution to follow Mr. Smith’s 
example. When you use Wyandotte Detergent, 
you know that there’ll be no slippery film left 
on the floors of halls or classrooms. And you 


can prove it in court, if necessary. 


If you don’t use Wyandotte Detergent now, 
ask a Wyandotte Service Representative to call. 
He'll explain how Wyandotte Detergent can 
lower your Cleaning costs and make floors 


and stairs safer. 
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PORTRAIT OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 


The Sloan Flush Valve is a safety engineer 


for schools ...In at least two ways: 


Sloan vacuum breakers protect the children from 
the serious danger of back-syphonage. It may be 
that you have thus far escaped trouble from back- 
syphonage and its liability to cause amoebic dysen- 
tery. We sincerely hope so. But don’t wait until the 
horse is stolen to lock the barn door. Right now— 
this winter—install Sloan vacuum breakers as a 
very necessary safety precaution. 


But make certain your vacuum breakers are 
genuine Sloan. The Sloan vacuum breaker is the 
only vacuum breaker thus far approved by the 
National Testing Laboratory. This is a laboratory 
maintained by the National Association of Master 
Plumbers at the University of Iowa, under the 
direction of the Dean of the College of Engineering, 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


SLOAN 2%, VALVES 


for the rigorous testing of plumbing material. Many 
communities, and indeed the entire state of Oregon, 
have ruled against the installation of any plumbing 
material not approved by this laboratory. 


Then too, Sloan Flush Valves afford real safety 
for your maintenance budget. They cost very, very 
little to keep in perfect order. One institution in 
which are installed more than 2,000 Sloan valves 
found their Sloan flush valve maintenance costs 
to be less than 1 cent per valve, per year. And 
as for saving water—in one New Jersey public 
school the installation of Sloan valves so reduced 
water consumption the saving was published as 
front page news. 


Consult your architect or plumbing contractor. 
In the meantime send for your copy of the new 


book ‘7 Flush Valve Facts.” 














Any good 

school is 
out of balance 
if its seating 


is obsolete 





Your school building may be beau- 
tiful, efficiently designed, well 
heated, ventilated and lighted. The 
curriculum may be wisely chosen 
the teachers excellent. Yet if the 
seating induces poor posture, is un- 
comfortable or inadequate for your 
needs, school life is off balance. 
Weigh the cost of your school 


plant buildings, ground and 





other equipment against the al- 
most infinitesimally small cost of 
providing American Seating in- 
stead of “cheap” seating. We're 
sure you ll see the wisdom of start- 
ing a reseating program in your 
school now. Write us regarding 
your seating problems. We can 
supply all your needs at reason- 


able cost. 


5 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in fasteitistar te) (- public seating * Manufacturers 


Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





of School, Theatre, Church, 





